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J Am Your Church 


I am your Church. 


Lo, for many years I knew that you were coming to 
my doorway and so I prepared ‘myself for you. 


In my service great men turned their minds to build- 
ing my creeds and working out my doctrines, not 
that your mind be bound but that it be freed and 
guided. 


For many centuries choice souls have worked out my 
ceremonies of worship, written my great hymns, 
composed my matchless music, and painted my 
masterpieces of art—for you. 


For you, my gifted preachers and my devoted leaders 
in education have worked and dreamed. 


From the gifts of many consecrated folk I had a build- 
ing erected near you, to which you could come as a 
child and in which today you can have your heart 
warmed, your dreams and visions given a Christian 
purpose and outlook, and the citadel of your souls 
centered in God. 


. Use me, then, that your life be richer and that through 
= ys you the Kingdom of God be more surely and quickly 


“— established among men. 


[ am your Church. 


By P. R. Hayward 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Every Member 
Canvass Day, 
March 5 


Giving Signifies 
Adoration * * * 
It Is an Act of 
Worship 


Presbyterian 
Foundation Day, 
March 26 


Christian Education 
Day, April 2 


Work Moves from 


Louisville, Kentucky, 
to Richmond, Virginia 


Special Emphasis 
for March Meetings 
of the Women of 
the Church 


Program of Progress 
Urges Prayer 
for Year’s Work 





Christian Stewardship is emphasized in March. The Every Member 
Canvass is held in local churches March 5. This is more than a matter 
of asking for and receiving the pledges of the congregation for the sup- 
port of the work of the church at home and abroad. It is a time for 
visitation of members to obtain their enlistment for Christ and His 
Church. It is a time for telling the people what great things they are 
doing for the advancement of the cause of Christianity. It holds out two 
very important words—every member. In the Church this phrase does 
not mean that everybody’s business is no man’s task; rather, it places 
definite Christian responsibility upon each individual. Response is not 
a matter of great concern to “everybody,” but it embodies personal contact 
between the believer in Christ and Christ Himself. Giving should be the 
prayer-guided act of the individual, for giving in its best form is an act 
of worship; it is a part of loving adoration. 


Presbyterian Foundation Day offers the Church an opportunity to 
give time and thought to the matter of giving. Church pledges have been 
made, and the church budgets have been subscribed; but there are those 
who still have money to give, and who want this money to go to some 
particular work of the Church which they hold deep in their hearts. How 
to do this is a question many would like to have answered. The answer 
really is simple. Write to Mr. T. S. McPheeters, President, The Presby- 
terian Foundation, Inc., Box 1393, Charlotte, N. C., for information 
regarding this foundation. When sent there, your money is used exactly 
as you desire, and it will live and serve down through the years. 


Christian Education Day comes right at the beginning of the new 
Church year, and it is especially important that the whole Church observe 
this day in some significant manner this year. One reason for this is that 
all of the work of the former Executive Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion pertaining to our schools and colleges and homes for orphaned chil- 
dren, and all of our Student Work is being transferred to the Board of 
Education. Prayers of the Church should enlist the blessing of God upon 
this transfer of work and that the institutions may be continually 
strengthened. Information may be obtained from Dr. Wade H. Boggs, 
410 Urban Building, Louisville, Kentucky, and from Dr. Edward D. 
Grant, Presbyterian Building, Richmond, Virginia. Perhaps observance 
of Presbyterian Foundation Day, March 26, might open your mind and 
heart to the placing of a memorial foundation gift to one of our schools. 
Write for information as to special needs. 


“Why Don’t You Change?” is the theme for general meetings of the 
Women of the Church in March. This theme will tie in with the em- 
phasis this month on Christian Stewardship, which entails all of life— 
time, abilities, and material possessions. ‘The Bible study topic for circle 
meetings is: ‘““The Presence of the Living Lord—The Epilogue” (John 
21). Consult the Guide Book for the Presbyterian Woman. 


The Presbyterian Program of Progress is entering upon its fourth 
year. This year it will strive even harder to advance the whole Church 
by enlisting new members into its fellowship, by increasing the giving 
of all members, by holding the tithe as the minimum basis for giving, by 
strengthening the whole membership through closer bonds of Christian 
fellowship, and by praying continually for God’s guidance in all work 
given to man to do in His name. Write to the Program of Progress, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., Henry Grady Buiding, Atlanta, Georgia, for 
further information. 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The story of a man rich in 
Christian experience and loyal 
in his devotion to the church, 
Dr. D. A. Penick, “The Personi- 
fication of Fifty Years of Student 
Work.” 

-~— > — 


e The last of Dr. Love’s chal- 
lenging articles for young peo- 
ple, “Marriage and the Christian 
Home.” 

a 


e@ “We Would Be Building” the 
picture spread of the $1,500,000 
building program in progress in 
East Hanover Presbytery, Vir- 
ginia. 


a 


e Dr. Holmes Rolston’s inter- 
pretation of stewardship in the 
early Christian Church in his 
article, ““Titus—First Secretary 
of Stewardship.” 


-— —+>+——— 


e A continuation of the dis- 
cussion on the problems con- 
fronting Christians in Africa 
today as seen through the eyes 
of one of our own missionaries 
—Hoyt Miller’s “Do We Have 
the Answer?” 


e “Open Doors in Christian 
Service,’ Miss Wakefield’s ac- 
count of several A. T. S. alumnae 
who have found different and 
unusual ways of serving Christ 
and His Church. 


4 -—— 


e The story of how members of 
one of our mission stations ex- 
perimented with an oft used 
method of evangelism in this 
country and how successful it 
proved to be in “Home Visita- 
tion Evangelism in Korea,” by 
J. Kelly Unger. 


—_—_4+—___ 


e Our share in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., in the “One Great 
Hour of Sharing” for the suffer- 
ing war refugees throughout the 
world. The story is given in 
“Voices from Across the Waters.” 


ee) ee 
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Titus—First Secretary of Stewardship 


A gospel for the individual—with its social implications 


( anee as it was proclaimed by the 
apostle Paul and the men he gathered around 
him was primarily a message addressed to the 
individual conscience. The story of the life, the 
death, the resurrection of Jesus Christ was pro- 
claimed to all men. The message of the forgiveness 
of sins was offered on equal terms to all men. Men 
were confronted with Jesus Christ and his demands 
on them. But as the Christian community came 
into being within the larger framework of the 
Roman Empire, it soon became apparent that while 
the message of Christianity was addressed first of 
all to the individual conscience, the implications 
of the insights of the new faith were far reaching 
in their impact on the whole social order. If Ones- 
imus is an example of the power Christianity to 
redeem the slave, Philemon is an example of the 
way in which Christianity was to transform the 
attitude of the master until his slave became his 
brother in Christ. The scene in which Paul with- 
stands Peter to his face in Antioch reveals a new 
society in which, if it is true to its original insights, 
Jew and Gentile meet within the fellowship of the 
Church in terms of complete equality. One of the 
most arresting of the men who stand around Paul 
as the symbols of a new society is Titus. A close 
reading of II Corinthians will show that Paul had 
trained Titus as his messenger to the churches 
through whom he brought to bear on the Christian 
conscience the implications of the faith for the 
stewardship of possessions. Titus began to de- 
velop the Corinthians in the grace of giving. Paul 
asked him to perfect them in the same grace. 
Paul commended Titus to the Corinthians as “my 
partner and fellow-helper.” He urged them to show 
to Titus and those with him the proof of their love. 


* Editor in Chief, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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By HOLMES ROLSTON * 


The Message of Titus 


To Titus, there was committed the task of de- 
veloping the churches of Achaia and Macedonia 
in the grace of Christian giving. The 8th and gth 
chapters of II Corinthians contain the basis of the 
way in which this appeal was made through Titus 
to the Christian conscience in the New Testament 
Church. The conditions which called forth this 
emphasis on Christian giving were in no way pe- 
culiar to the New Testament Church. The Church 
faced then and faces in every age the task of 
proclaiming the Gospel with all of its implications 
for human life. Paul interpreted Christian giving 
to the Philippians in terms of fellowship in the 
furtherance of the Gospel. When he sent Titus to 
Corinth he was engaged in raising an offering for 
the suffering saints at Jerusalem. From this point 
of view, his appeal has peculiar force today. The 
need of a ministry in the name of Christ to our 
suffering brethren in other parts of the world 
presses on the conscience of American Christians. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, we can 
outline the bases on which the appeal for Christian 
giving was made in the raising of this offering. 

1) “They . . . first gave their own selves to the 
Lord, and unto us by the will of God.” II Corin- 
thians 8:5. 

This is basic. All acceptable Christian giving 
must root in a personal surrender of ourselves to 
the Lord and a dedication of ourselves to seeking 
to do the will of God in our generation. 

2) “To prove the sincerity of your love.” II Corin- 
thians 8:8. 

The genuineness of Christian love is revealed in 
our giving. Christian love expresses itself in many 








ways. It can be revealed in a ministry of teaching, 
preaching, social service, etc. But certainly one way 
in which the genuineness of our devotion to Christ 
and our sincere love of our brethren in Christ 
should be revealed is in our willingness to share of 
our substance in a ministry in Christ’s name to the 
need of others. 

3) “Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” I1 Corinthians 8:9. 

The appeal here is to the Christian’s imitation 
of the example of Christ. Paul is thinking of the 
way in which Christ has divested himself of his 
heavenly glory and entered our world as one of the 
poor of the earth that he might open to us the way 
to God. It is the revelation of this self-giving which 
lies at the heart of God which must always call 
forth in the Christian the desire to pour out his life 
in the service of others. 

4) “That there may be equality.” II Corinthians 
8:14. 

Paul’s purpose is that the abundance of the 
Christians of Achaia and Macedonia may be fully 
given to meet the need of the hungry Christians in 
Jerusalem, and that in this way there may be on 
the basis of voluntary sharing a rough equality. 
Christians are asked to regulate their spending and 
to live simply in order that they may give gener- 
ously. In this way the needs of the poorer Chris- 
tians will be met. In the Christian brotherhood, 
none will live in luxury and no one should lack 
the necessities. 

5) “Providing for honest things.” II Corinthians 
8:21. 

Paul was very careful in the handling of the 
offering received from the churches. He sought to 
provide for things honest not only in the sight of 
the Lord, but also in the sight of men. This is an 
important principle in Christian giving. The 
springs of benevolence run dry if those who give 
lose confidence in the way in which their gifts are 
administered. 

6) “His [God’s| unspeakable gift.” II Corinthians 
Q:15. 

The appeal as a whole has rooted in the basic 
insights of the Christian faith. But in the closing 
verses, Paul permits himself to visualize what he 
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hopes will be the consequences of this outpouring 
of Christian generosity. One of the deep purposes 
of his life was the binding together of the Gentile 
and Jewish wings of the Church. He sees the 
Jewish Christians receiving this offering and glori- 
fying God for the subjection of the Gentiles unto 
the Gospel of Christ and praying for the blessing 
of God on the churches of Macedonia and Achaia. 
It is against this background that he thanks God 
for the grace of giving as it has appeared in the 
Gentile churches. We should never give for the 
effect of our giving on others. But Christian giving 
when it roots in genuinely Christian motives can 
break down barriers of misunderstanding and bind 
into a new unity the scattered fragments of the 
Christian Church. 


Christian Stewardship Or? 


When Paul sent Titus to Corinth to develop this 
church in Christian giving, he was not thinking 
of the problems involved in the distribution of 
wealth in the modern world, but the principles of 
Christian stewardship as they are set forth in the 
New Testament can guide our generation in its 
effort to see the whole question of the production 
and consumption of wealth in a Christian perspec- 
tive. The insights which Paul presented through 
Titus to the Christians at Corinth give us the basis 
for a satisfying philosophy of stewardship. If these 
truths were made incarnate in the lives of enough 
Christians, they could create a saving ferment in 
modern societies. Over against the compulsory 
distribution of wealth by the power of taxation, 
or, as in Communism, by outright confiscation, 
Christian stewardship operates through the pres- 
sure of Christian ideals on the conscience of the 
individual. It roots not in some atheistic system 
of dialectical materialism, but in a true under- 
standing of the meaning of the revelation of God 
in Christ. But if the professing Christians of 
America were genuinely Christian in their use of 
their material resources, a revolutionary change 
would come to the nation as a whole. Such a change 
might be the means of saving the nation from 
state socialism or from some form of communism 
in which the disinherited seek through violence 
to get their share of the nation’s wealth. 
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Sle ane ne 


March 12, 1950 


‘One Great Hour of Sharing’’ 


Voices from Across the Waters 


HEN more _ than 

W twenty-four million 

American Christians 
go to church on Sunday, 
March 12, they will be part 
of a nation-wide movement 
affecting people in more 
than sixty countries around 
the world. 

On that morning, the 
worshipers of over 100,000 
churches will hear the voices 
of millions in faraway lands 
who today are still suffering 
unbelievable hardships _be- 
cause forces beyond their 
control have placed them 
in destitution. 

For a full month preced- 
ing that morning, those 
voices will speak to the 
American public over na- 
tional radio networks’ and 
through six transcriptions 


come from Palestine, China, 
other areas of Europe and Asia, and a corner of 
the U. S. A. 

They will tell these stories: Men Without a 
Country (refugees in Europe); My Name on a 
Mailbox (a DP family settled in the U.S.); My 
Brother's Keeper (European program of relief and 
interchurch aid); Christ in Red China (recon- 
struction in a political hiatus); Exodus 1950 (hu- 
man cost of the Holy Land war); Crisis in Asia 
(refugees in a Far Eastern country at war). 

These programs arranged by the Protestant 
Radio Commission will reach the American people 
through the united efforts of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. and eighteen other Protestant 


Prepared by Church World Service and the Department of Overseas 
Relief—Interchurch Aid of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. 
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‘ a Greek war orphan collects firewood to heat lean-to 
on local stations. They will where she lives with her four brothers and sisters. 


and Eastern Orthodox de- 
nominations co-ordinated 
by Church World Service. 

The “One Great Hour of 
Sharing,” a combined proj- 
ect of these national groups 
for overseas relief and recon- 
struction, will culminate on 
March 12 with services in 
the local churches. At that 
time there will be the an- 
nual offering for overseas 
relief in all Presbyterian 
Churches, U. S. Last year a 
comparable nation-wide ap- 
peal helped to raise over 
three million dollars. With 
greater interest aroused this 
year, a more generous offer- 
ing is anticipated. 

The overseas relief work 
in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., is under the direction 
of the subcommittee of the 
Department of Overseas Re- 
lief and Interchurch Aid 
in the Board of World Missions. Dr. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr. is chairman of this subcommittee, and 
Dr. Darby Fulton is Executive Secretary of the 
main body. 

The Program of Progress goal for overseas relief 
in our Church is $600,000. With national attention 
called to the appeal again this year it is expected 
that each member of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
will become even more aware of the tremendous 
relief work, both material and spiritual still to be 
effected in Europe and Asia. 

Figures on refugees vary from time to time, 
especially since active wars in most of the Orient 
and changing political patterns in Europe keep 
creating new ones, while resettlement efforts reduce 
the numbers in some areas. The estimate at the 
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beginning of 1950 is ten million in Germany, 
700,000 in Greece of whom anywhere from 350,000 
to 500,000 have returned to burned-out and raided 
villages, 700,000 in the Near East, seven million in 
Korea and Pakistan, and untold millions in China. 

The United Nations and governments are 
tackling the problem, but from every side comes a 
continuous stream of appeals for aid from the 
churches. The governments of most countries do 
not have the resources to help their own refugee 
nationals. Where civil war is raging as in Burma, 
the greater effort is turned toward destruction, 
leaving the human wastage behind. Germany has 
a long way to go before its economy can absorb the 
former prisoners of war and others exiled or fleeing 
Eastern Europe. The UN appropriation will not 
fully cover the displaced persons in Palestine and 
other Near Eastern countries. 

Then, too, Christian solidarity can still reach 
behind the “Iron Curtain” while governments can- 
not, even though the aid that can be given is lim- 
ited by the powers in control. 

Some day the story of mid-goth century living in 
tents, caves, barracks, and shelters, may be told in 
graphic terms. Perhaps we can see it now through 
the eyes of a CWS worker in Korea, living near a 
“tent village” in Seoul, where people fleeing the 
Communist regime in the North arrive daily. He 
tells of a refugee woman whom he saw on a bitterly 
cold afternoon when the north wind was biting. 
She and her two boys of ten and six were dressed 
in gunny sacks. They had nothing else—not even 
a blanket. 

“It was cold in those tents, and I wondered how 
the woman was existing,” he writes. “I learned 
that a Christian family took them in at night, but 
they came back to the tent during the day.” 

Hers was a story all too common in the saga of 
modern refugees. Her husband and brother had 
been killed by the Communists in North Korea; 
her daughter of 18 was in prison. Together with 
her sister-in-law and her three children—the six- 
year-old had had a twin brother—she had started 
the long trek to the South. They boarded a sampan, 
and just as they were ready to sail, the boat was 
searched. In the ensuing scuffle her sister-in-law 
was shot, and one twin fell into the river and was 
drowned. ... 

No one can restore this woman’s loved ones. 
However, CWS could give her some blankets, warm 
sweaters, coats, stockings, and other garments which 
furnished her and her sons with a little warmth and 
a little more faith. When she received these, she fell 
on her knees in grateful prayer for Christians in 
other lands who remembered. 

Never before has the story of human suffering 
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been so heartrending; never before have as many 
people been affected be as turbulent and extended 
a series of political developments. While the dis- 
couraged people on the streets of Berlin and 
Vienna look to another war to solve their problem 
which four years ago they had hoped would shortly 
be removed, and thousands hold recent memory of 
strife in Greece, Palestine, and China, new destruc- 
tion sends other millions out of homes in Burma, 
Korea, Thailand (Siam), and Pakistan. 

Then there are still the “Delayed Pilgrims” who 
after four or five years of camp life, following ad- 
ditional years of slave labor, must begin anew or 
become people without a country. It has been said 
that those who try to stay in Germany will become 
“subrefugees,” for the German government has no 
legal responsibility for them as it does for its own 
people. Half of those still eligible to come to 
America by June 30 of this year—50,ooo—are 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians, and they must 
be invited by means of sponsorships. 

Across the waters the voices speak constantly. 
The privilege to respond will come to Christians 
on March 12, when the Hour of Sharing brings us 
closer to all those in many lands who look not only 
for a hand of friendship, but for renewal of faith 
in a living Christ. 

The answer that Americans give to those voices 
on that Sunday morning in March will determine 
the fate of many like the woman in Korea to whom 
a coat or a pair of shoes means more than life. 
Last year American churches and agencies gave 
more than 21,000,000 pounds of clothing, food, 
medicine, and other vitally needed supplies worth 
more than $6,000,000 through CWS shipping serv- 
ice. This year, just to keep the people alive and 
provide some semblance of normal activity, it is 
estimated that much more will have to be sent— 
a minimum of 36,000,000 pounds of goods worth 
roughly $10,000,000. 

Even more important in the long-term process 
of rehabilitation are the orphanages, feeding sta- 
tions, child care centers, schools, traveling medical 
clinics, and a host of other projects where Christian 
workers bring hope into lives through various serv- 
ices. During 1949 Church World Service spent 
$3,000,000 on these activities alone, and individual 
denominations altogether expended even greater 
amounts. ‘This year minimum needs asked by work- 
ers in the field through CWS amount to $4,000,000. 

Sacrifice during this pre-Easter season means a 
jacket and shoes for an ex-prisoner of war, sepa- 
rated from his family, unable to return to his 
accustomed home after ten years of exile in con- 
centration and slave-labor camps, who arrives in 
Trieste without these basic things. It means ele- 
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These German youngsters get appetizing soup and rolls through school-feeding program sponsored 
by Hilfswerk, Protestant Relief Organization. R.N.S. photo. 


mentary comforts for an Arab child whose first two railroad stations into children’s centers and others 
years in this world have been spent in constant who have their only hot meal of the day in a school. 


flight from the home that was taken by the victors It means a “license to freedom” for DP’s who 
in Palestine. It means not only shelter and food, have no other way to turn. 
but also medicine and special care for mothers and These are the things at stake this March 12. “One 


babies finding a Christian center in Rangoon after Great Hour of Sharing” will have significance to 
fleeing a burned-out village somewhere in Burma. brothers in many lands, and it will be a rich ex- 

It means possible saving of at least a part of perience for those who share their thoughts and 
the potential “lost generation”—the children, many _ prayers with those to whom those prayers mean life. 
of them orphans, gathered from the streets and Have you “One Great Hour to Share”? 





Hours of Broadcasts for Preparing the 
One Great Hour of Sharing 


Special Network Programs 


Mutual Broadcasting System—March 2 (Thursday), 9:30-10:00 p.m., EST—program on relief 
in Asia, stressing Japan in particular. 

NBC—March 4 (Saturday), 4:00-4:30 p.m., EST—dramatic account of the immigration and 
resettlement of up-rooted peoples all over the world. 

ABC—March g (Thursday), 10:g0-11:00 p.m., EST—the refugee program, 

CBS—March 11 (Saturday), 7:00-7:30 p.m., EST—a round-up dramatic program on all aspects 
of the work done through Church World Service. 


On Standard Programs of the Protestant Radio Commission 
National Radio Pulpit, Dr. Ralph Sockman, NBC, Sunday, March 5, 10:00-10:30 a.m., EST. 
National Vespers, Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, ABC, Sunday, March 5, 1:30-2:00 p.m., EST. 
Religion in the News, Dr. Ronald Bridges, NBC, March 4 and March 11, 6:15-6:30 p. m., EST. 
Gems for Thought, Monday through Friday, ABC, Week of March 5, 8:45-8:50 a.m., EST. 
Faith in Our Time, Mutual, Monday, March 6, Tuesday, March 7, and Wednesday, March 8, 
10:15-10:30 a. m., EST. 


Spot Announcements 


40 spot announcements on disk to be used on local radio stations. Consult your local paper for 
time and station of these and also for station identification for the above network broadcasts. 
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Forest Hill Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia. 
First unit (far right) and the 
manse (center right) are now 
in use. The erection of the new 
sanctuary (drawing at right) is 
to begin in 1950. Total cost, 
$225,000. 






















“We Would Be 


The development of new communities and the shift of popu- 
lation has made it necessary for East Hanover Presbytery to 
undertake the establishment of new churches in a number of 
communities, and good strategy has suggested that a number 
of the established churches seek new locations. The opportunity 
is most challenging and, to date, only partially met. The program 
that has been so well begun, however, is to be carried on to a 
successful conclusion by Presbytery’s Home Mission Committee. 
(Richmond First, Saint Giles, and Westminster Presbyterian 
Churches have received no aid from the Home Mission Commit- 
tee of East Hanover Presbytery.) In addition to the work begun, 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Building 


Manses on this page: 


Top right: Drewry’s Bluff—cost, $11,000. 

Center right: Ashland manse foundation with 
the old manse in the background—approximate 
cost, $14,000. 

Below right: 
cost, $12,000. 

Below center: 
cost, $15,000. 

Below left: Manse under construction at Gooch- 
land Courthouse. 


Brett-Reed manse—approximate 


Lakeside manse—approximate 


On the opposite page: 

Top and center left: Laurel Presbyterian Church, 
remodeled at a cost of $20,000, and the Laurel 
manse purchased and remodeled at a cost of $10,500. 

Lower left: Ferndale Chapel recently erected by 
Second Presbyterian Church in Petersburg at the 
approximate cost of $6,000. 

Lower right: The Woodlawn Presbyterian 
Church now under construction to cost about 
$125,000. The congregation plans to contribute labor 
sufficient to erect it with a cash outlay of $75,000. 
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East Hanover works to complete 
$1,500,000 building program 
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(Continued from page 104) 
four lots have been secured, each containing from 2 to 3% 
acres, on which new churches are to be erected; and the Home 
Mission Committee is seeking to secure immediately three ad- 
ditional lots in rapidly developing communities. Perhaps the 
accompanying pictures, selected from many, will suggest to you 
some of the progress that has been made and also impress upon 
you the tremendous opportunities faced by East Hanover 





Above: The architect’s sketch 
of the Lakeside Church; be- 





Westminster Presbyte-~ 
rian Church’s completed struc- 

















East Laburnum Chapel 


The East Laburnum Presby- 
terian Church building, located in 
Henrico County, was completed 
the first week in August, 1949, at 
a total cost of $20,000 for building 
and lot. The first Sunday-school 
session was held in the new build- 
ing the second Sunday in August 
with sixty-five persons present. 
The church was organized De- 
cember 11, 1949, with ninety 
charter members. 


Lakeside Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, Virginia, moved to its 
present location a few years ago 
and erected its educational build- 
ing. Now the congregation is ready 
to begin construction of the new 
sanctuary at the approximate cost 
of $100,000. 


Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, hopes 
to move into the first unit of its 
new church building by June, 1950. 
The church is moving from, an 
overchurched area to a more chal- 
lenging location. 
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Ampthill Community Presbyte an 
Church. 


Ampthill Community Presbyterian Church, Chest- 
erfield County, Virginia, sponsored by the Grace 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Richmond, was organ- 
ized in the new building erected at a cost of $10,000, 
in June, 1949, with 19 charter members. 


Fairfield Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
burned in December, 1946. Out of the ashes of the 
little frame building, the present building has grown, 
completed in 1948, costing $108,000, including equip- 
ment. 


First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Virginia, 
moved from its downtown location to a most chal- 
lenging opportunity in West End, Richmond, a few 
years ago, and erected its educational building (on the 
left in sketch). The new sanctuary will be completed 
in a few months at a total cost for the plant of $400,000. 


St. Giles Presbyterian Church in West Richmond 
held the first service in its new church, December 18, 
1949, at which time forty new members were wel- 
comed into the fellowship of the church. Cost of 
plant, $400,000. 





Reading down: The Fairfield Church, Richmond First 
Church, and St. Giles Church. 
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Tex-Mex. and Student Work 


The 1950 Birthday Objective 


T is good news that the 1950 Birthday Offering of the \vomen of the Church 
is to be used to strengthen the ministry of our Church ¢ - a large group of our 
young people studying in schools and colleges. What a) appeal this objective 

should make to mothers, teachers, and others who have a_ :nuine desire to give 
the strongest possible Christian training to a cross section« our youth! The en- 
thusiastic reaction of the women to the announcement of the 1950 Birthday 
Objective, when it was made at the 1949 Woman’s Training School in Montreat, 
is but an indication of the generous response which we believe will be evidenced 
through the love gifts to be brought during the birthday season in May. 

Many requests were presented to and prayerfully studied by a special com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Advisory Committee charged with the responsibility for 
making a recommendation to that body for the 1950 Birthday gift. The following 
two paragraphs, quoted from letters written by those best qualified to speak on 
their respective objectives, formed convincing proof to the entire membership of 
the Woman’s Advisory Committee that this is the time to do something big for 
our student generation: 

“Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute has never had an endowed chair or 
professorship; second, the Bible is given first place in our curriculum just as we 
strive to give Christ first place in our work; third, we would like to use the money 
from the Birthday Offering to endow the chair of Bible at Tex.-Mex. as our first 
endowed professorship; and last, it is hoped that the endowment for this Bible 
chair will be such as to bring an income which would provide a reasonable salary 
for the kind of well-trained man necessary for such an important position.” 

—Dr. S. Brooks McLane. 


“Because practically all leaders in tomorrow’s world will be college trained; 
because students are strategic points in the world conquest—for good or ill;... 
because we must strengthen the hands of nearly 2500 Presbyterian professors; 
because it is imperative that all students be challenged to hear the call of God in 
their life work; because already nearly 50% of our Seminary and Assembly’s 
Training School students come from state and independent institutions; because 
the world is so desperately in need of faith, hope, and love, which can come only 
from men and women filled with the Christian spirit... .” 

“Because of the urgency of reaching and holding our forty-five thousand 
Presbyterian college students for Christ and the Church; because we want our 
own sons and daughters during their college days to develop in Christian under- 
standing and to grow in their loyalty to Christ and His Church; because we share 
the conviction of the World’s Student Christian Federation that the basic purpose 
of all student work is evangelism; and because it is imperative that these students 
of ours be led to think and live as Christians in every phase of their college life, we 
unanimously and wholeheartedly unite in the request that the Birthday Gift for 
1950 be designated for Student Work.” 


—Dr. Wade H. Boggs and Dr. Edward D. Grant 


The Woman’s Advisory Committee unanimously voted, therefore, that the 
1950 Birthday Offering be designated for the Texas-Mexican Industrial Institute 
and for Student Work: 

1. That the first $120,000 of the Birthday Offering of 1950 be divided equally 
between the Endowed Bible Chair for Tex.-Mex. Industrial Institute and 
Student Work. 

2. That all funds above the $120,000 be designated for Student Work. 

Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary, Board of Woman’s Work 
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Professor of classical languages, tennis coach, former choir director, 
founder of student Bible class, elder, chairman of the Joint Board of 
Student Work—these all help make Daniel Allen Penick 


The Personification of Fifty Years 
of Student Work 


Congratulations to you on your eightieth birthday. 
We wish we were as young as you, mentally and 
spiritually. 


University Presbyterian Church, Austin, Texas, 

paid tribute to a man who for fifty years has 
served his church staunchly and faithfully as an 
officer: Dr. D. A. Penick, professor of classical lan- 
guages in the University of Texas, tennis coach, 
former choir director, and elder. 

Indicative of the youthfulness of this gray-haired 
man is the fact that he received the telegram while 
on a vacation trip to New York on which he did 
most of the driving from Texas and back. 

Fifty years ago in a small church just established 
at the border of the University of Texas campus 
for the purpose of serving students, Dr. Penick was 
appointed to teach a student Bible class. ‘This class 
marked the beginning of work among students of 
state-supported schools by the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. Today, Dr. Penick is still in the service of 
Christ on the University of Texas campus, serving 
as chairman of the Board of Student Work at the 
University Presbyterian Church, a board whose 
program is supported jointly by the Presbyterian 
Churches, U. S. and U. S. A. 

One Saturday evening last fall several hundred 
persons gathered in the auditorium of the Uni- 
versity Presbyterian Church. Dr. Wade Boggs, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Annuities and 
Relief, was the principal speaker at this program 
to celebrate the Jubilee Year of Presbyterian Stu- 
dent Work. With him were Dr. Harry Goody- 
koontz, Director of Student Work for the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., and Dr. Kenneth Reeves of 


"Toni telegram, signed by the Session of the 


* Student at the University of Texas. 
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Philadelphia, Director of Student Work for the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. There, also, was 
Colonel Francis Pickens Miller, one of our Church’s 
outstanding lay leaders, who was to make an ad- 
dress the following day. Invitations had been 
mailed to 3,000 ex-students and parents of students, 
and many had responded. 


By JACK D. HARWELL* 
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The climax of the evening, though, came as a 
surprise to Dr. Penick, who had served on the 
planning committee and thought he knew all 
about the program. Walter E. Long, founder and 
for many years teacher and organizer of another 
student class in the church, paid tribute to the 
long, conscientious service of Dr. Penick, and then 
unveiled a portrait of him, which had been painted 
without his knowledge, and was designed to be 
hung in his honor in the student lounge of the 
church. ; 

In all aspects of his life, Dr. Penick exemplifies 
the qualities that have distinguished him in the 
church. In his profession he is known for his 
scholarship and as the author of two textbooks. He 
was recently selected by the University Faculty to 
represent the University at a national meeting of 
the American Association of University professors. 
Not long ago he was also chosen to represent his 
university at a national meeting of Phi Beta Kappa. 

One of his students in a Latin class remarked of 
him: “I feel both inspired and exhausted after a 
class under Dr. Penick. He stirs you so much that 
you determine to do your best, not only in the 
course but in the use you make of the course in 
outside life. And he inspires you to work so hard 
that you exhaust yourself.” 

Interested in sports, Dr. Penick more than forty 
years ago found some University students inter- 
ested in playing tennis and agreed to coach them. 
Since that time he has remained the only tennis 
coach the University of Texas has ever had. His 
coaching record is without parallel in the country. 
His teams have won the Southwest Conference ten- 
nis championships more times than teams of all 
the other conference schools combined. His teams 
have won five National Intercollegiate doubles 
championships and two singles championships. 
Two of his players have placed on the Davis Cup 
teams. 
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Though eighty years old, Dr. Penick 

remains active as tennis coach at the 

University of Texas. Penick-coached 

players have ranked high in tennis 

circles and some have made the Davis 
Cup team. Photo by Koen. 


More than how to play the game, Dr. Penick 
teaches his “boys” how to live. “You will never 
learn to control a tennis ball until you learn to 
control yourself,” he tells them. He demands of his 
players a clean life off the courts as well as a gen- 
tlemanly one on them.. 

“If we had more tennis courts, we would have 
fewer ‘jelly beans,’” Dr. Penick says. “The young 
man who goes out for any sort of athletics under 
the proper type of coaching gains a healthy body 
and a clean mind.” 

Members of Dr. Penick’s teams can not play on 
Sunday on University courts and any who indulge 
in swearing are barred from play. 

“One of the most important elements in the 
game of life or in the fame of life is patience,” the 
coach says. “Self-control is a necessary thing in good 
netmen. It’s not easy, but very difficult, something 
a person has to fight hard to maintain. I would 
rather see a person be a good sport than win by 
being a bad sport.” 

If Dr. Penick is nationally known in tennis, he 
is no less well known in the field of Presbyterian- 
ism. He has represented his church at the Synod 
of Texas and at one time was the Moderator of the 
Synod, one of the few laymen to hold this position. 
He has been a member of the General Assembly, a 
member of the Presbytery, and chairman of the 
Joint Board of Presbyterian Student Work at the 
University of Texas ever since its formation. He 
has taught classes in Greek at the Seminary almost 
since its beginning. 

One of the members of Dr. Penick’s church has 
characterized him as “the conscience of the 
church.” The member explains that “when it 
would have been expedient for officials of the 
church to cut down on benelovent activities in 
favor of fixed expenses and salaries, it was always 
Dr. Penick who rose to remind them of their 
Christian duty to help others.” 
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Dr. Penick explains it by saying, “Hard-headed 
businessmen sometimes fail to see how we are going 
to give to all the various activities. It falls to me 
to oppose that attitude. I point out that the church 
has been going for fifty years without a deficit. We 
have pulled through stormy times and come out 
in the black every time. If you make up your mind 
to do a thing, you can do it.” The result of the 
elder’s influence is almost. invariably that the 
officials go ahead and pass a bigger budget, then 
“go out and work like dogs to raise it.” 

Dr. Penick’s influence is felt not only in his 
church but also in the community and outlying 
areas of Austin as well. He has been chairman of 
the Chapel Committee at the University and has 
been treasurer of the University YMCA since 1899. 
He is now on the Board of Directors. 

Another example of Dr. Penick’s interest in his 
fellow man may be found in his zealous spirit for 
missions. He believes that every church should be 
a missionary concerned with other peoples’ re- 
ligion. “Dr. Dan” was chairman of the committee 
to survey the possibilities of setting up another 
church in Tarrytown, a growing suburban area of 
Austin, when the University Church became cum- 
bersome because of overcrowding. Now, the church 
Dr. Penick helped to establish has its buildings, 
an annual budget, and more than 200 members. 

Dr. Penick is also chairman of the Joint Board 
of Student Work organized in 1942. The signifi- 
cance of his work with students may be realized 
when it is seen that today three generations of his 
students have become business, church, and pro- 


The Rev. Harry Moffett, pastor of the 
University Presbyterian Church of 
Austin, conversing with Dr. Penick in 
the chapel room of the Student De- 
partment. On the wall hangs the por- 
trait of Dr. Penick presented to the 
church in his honor, in token of fifty 
years of service with the students in 
the church. Photo by Koen. 
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fessional leaders. Now 45,000 students and 2,000 
teachers take part in the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
There are more than 15,000 students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1,800 of them Presbyterians. Stu- 
dent religious work, pioneered by Dr. Penick, now 
extends all over the South. Since 1940 the Presby- 
terian Church has maintained a special Depart- 
ment of Student Work. 

Dr. Penick was born in North Carolina, Septem- 
ber 7, 1869. When he was 14, he moved with his 
parents to Austin, where he attended grade and 
high school. He graduated in 1887 and entered the 
University. There he lettered in baseball and track. 
After his graduation from the University, he taught 
Latin and English abroad for a year. In 1894 he 
entered Johns Hopkins and earned his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in 1898. He returned to the 
University in 1899 as an instructor in Greek and 
Latin and has been here ever since. He served a 
number of years as assistant dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, as chairman of the Athletic 
Council, as president of the Southwest Conference, 
and as vice-president of the national Collegiate 
Athletic Association. In 1946 he was re-elected 
president of the Texas Tennis Association. 

Erect and energetic at eighty, Dr. Penick still 
maintains the vitality of youth characteristic in a 
man half his age. Almost any day one can see him 
peddling his bicycle like a youngster over the two 
miles or more from his home to the campus or 
tennis courts. And as he passes, anyone who has 
known him can say with sincerity: “There goes a 
real Christian.” 
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DO WE HAVE THE ANSWER? 


covered and as yet undeveloped country. 

This is true, but only in part. When the 
early fathers of Israel migrated to Africa in search 
of food, they found an old and highly developed 
civilization. People from Central Africa visited 
King Solomon “in all his glory.” Joseph and Mary 
sought refuge in Africa with the infant Jesus. It 
was here in Africa that Jesus the baby learned to 
walk, and thirty years later an African man helped 
Jesus carry His cross to a place called Golgotha. 
“They laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, (an 
African man) . . . and on him they laid the cross, 
that he might bear it after Jesus.” 

“At first I said I would not bear His cross upon 

my back, 
For they would put it there only because my 
skin is black.” 

Africa is both old and new. It is a land of ex- 
tremes: in its size and age, in its climate and cul- 
ture, in its people and geography, and in its riches 
and poverty. When Pharoah was building pyra- 
mids with great stones in North Africa and King 
Solomon was collecting gold in Central Africa for 
a great temple in Jerusalem, pygmies were living 
in grass nests and wearing grass strings in South 
Africa. Today while some are burning from tropi- 
cal heat in Central West Africa, others are freezing 
from cold on the snow-capped mountains of East 
Central Africa. Unless your thinking is only “skin- 
deep,” Africa never has been and is not now “the 
dark continent.” 

A few years ago Africa was far away, and you 
could easily leave it out of your thinking. Africa 
did not matter much to you one way or the other. 
This is no longer true. It is routine now to eat 
breakfast in America today and tomorrow to eat 
the same meal in Africa. Or you may eat breakfast 
in London, a leisurely lunch in Africa, and be back 
in London for dinner. 

When you think of Africa as “the dark conti- 
nent” you are thinking of Africa south of the great 
desert, and more particularly of Central Africa. 
The first white man reached Central Africa less 
than 100 years ago, and what follows here has to 
do with some of the changes caused by the white 


Me people think of Africa as a newly dis- 


* Evangelistic missionary in Kakinda, Africa. 
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man during this short period of time. The ever- 
present question is, “Has the white man helped or 
hurt the black man?” You and I, as white people, 
want to answer that he has helped. We believe that 
our civilization and religion are better. We know 
that we have more and better clothing, better cars 
and trains and airplanes and roads, and more 
gadgets. Suppose we put the question to a vote. 
Since only we white folks ean vote, the answer 
would surely be a positive one. But suppose the 
black man had a voice, then how close would be 
the vote? 

If the vote is close, and it is, then why all this ado 
about sending missionaries to Africa? These .mis- 
sionaries cost a lot of money. Also they are your 
sons and daughters and the going is still pretty 
tough “down under” in Central Africa. Most of 
the white people who come here, apart from the 
missionaries, do so because this is one of the richest 
countries in the world. It’s easy to “get rich quick” 
here. Being a missionary, this writer naturally feels 
that the vote is closer on the white’s man civiliza- 
tion as such than on his religion. With all of its 
evil, the white man’s civilization is better than the 
black man’s, and it will improve. We here in 
Central Africa, both black and white, do not want 
to turn back, even if we could. The black man has 
followed the white man’s lead up to now, and he 
will follow him all the way. Already this black man 
has helped the white man fight two world wars, 
out of which he sees little or no benefit to himself. 
He is now helping the white man stock-pile some 
of the most important materials for another war. 
He gladly works with and for the white man. But 
being a man, even though his skin is black, he is 
asking the white man a very important question: 
“Where are we going and what will the end be?” 
So far the white man has not answered this ques- 
tion. His failure to answer the first raises a second 
question: “Does the white man really know the 
answer to the first?” 

Have you read Alan Paton’s book, Cry, the Be- 
loved Country? If you are interested in Africa, this 
book is a must. Cry, the Beloved Country deals with 
conditions as they have been and still are in South 
Africa. These same conditions have already de- 
veloped, or are now rapidly developing, in all of 
Africa, south of the great desert. It is next to im- 
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The natives of Central Africa lived many centuries without the white man. 


Do they really want and need our help now? 


possible for the white to “think black,” and it is 
equally difficult for the black man to “think white.” 
They may speak, however poorly, each other’s lan- 
guage, but it is far more difficult to think each 
other’s thoughts. The result is many misunder- 
standings and inevitable tragedies. 

There are many “lovely roads” now running 
from the white man’s new cities into the black 
man’s old hills and villages. A few years ago we 
could see by the side of some of these roads the 
bleached bones of black slaves who were unable to 
hold on in the march to the white man’s slave 
markets, where they would have been shipped away 
in “the wake of the setting sun” to work the rice 
and cotton fields of the white man in a faraway 
land. 

Though this is no longer true, still other trage- 
dies line these “lovely roads.” ‘Thousands of Kam- 
pandas never come back from the white man’s 
cities. A few years ago prostitution was not known 
in this land. Now many girls are sent into this life 
by their parents because it pays more in the long 
run than the marriage dowries. Thousands of 
women are following into the profession, and these 
are protected by health certificates issued by white 
state officials and checked from time to time by 
white doctors. Yes, this land is already full of 
Gertrude Kumalos. 

The situation is bad and is growing worse, espe- 
cially in white centers. So what of it? And why 
do we make any missionary effort? Jesus visited 
Africa as a baby, but for a long, long time Africa 
lost sight of Him. Africa waited long, but today is 
asking you and me, “How long must we wait?” If 
you would describe the spiritual life of Central 
Africa with one word, this word would be fear. 
Write it in big black letters for most of these peo- 
ple, but not for all. You may underscore “most 
of these people,” but when you have done that 
put a double score under “but not all.” The devil 
having had the green light so long, one is not sur- 
prised to find people who are afraid. But Jesus has 





From Mexico 


Miss Lettie Beaty, November 17, 1949. 
To Africa 


Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell sailed 
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Missionaries Arriving and Departing 


By A. HOYT MILLER* 


come back to this land and is now contending 
with the devil for the soul of Central Africa. Light 
has broken over this dark continent. David Liv- 
ingstone, as he died just east of where this is writ- 
ten, prayed that “the cross might be lifted up on 
every hilltop in Africa.” Today this prayer is being 
answered. On many hilltops and beside many 
jungle firesides, they talk now of peace and love 
and hope. 

Nshila Daniel is a carpenter. He came last week 
with his tithe, saying he wanted to show his love 
for one who “first loved me.” Kabongo Mose has 
been preaching the Gospel of peace for more than 
a generation. He came the other day to say that he 
wanted to go and try to find a long lost brother 
in the white man’s city 500 miles to the east. 
Muayila John is a preacher in a village north of 
here. Twenty-five years ago he showed me the scars 
on his leg left by a great python snake that almost 
won the fight. Through these years, by the grace of 
God, he has helped to break the hold of the great 
serpent of sin on the lives of many men and women 
in this land. 

There are many “lovely roads” in Africa. There 
are also many “lovely lakes” in Africa. This is 
written from the shore of one of these. When the 
writer first visited this lake thirty years ago, no 
native lived closer than three miles away. All were 
afraid of the spirits that were supposed to live in 
the water. Today this lake is surrounded by homes 
of blacks and whites, all enjoying it alike. No 
longer are these blacks afraid. 

No, these people cannot and would not turn 
back. Rather they would join hands with you and 
gladly march forward with you. As they do this, 
they will be asking this question and wanting an 
answer: “White man, where are we going?” Some 
years ago the writer was utterly lost here in an 
African jungle. A black man came and showed him 
the way out. Being by nature a religious man and 
given a chance, this black man may come to know 
the way out spiritually as well or better than you. 





January 25, 1950. 
Rev. Day Carper sailed to Brussels for 
study, January 6, 1950. 
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DO WE HAVE 


covered and as yet undeveloped country. 

This is true, but only in part. When the 
early fathers of Israel migrated to Africa in search 
of food, they found an old and highly developed 
civilization. People from Central Africa visited 
King Solomon “in all his glory.” Joseph and Mary 
sought refuge in Africa with the infant Jesus. It 
was here in Africa that Jesus the baby learned to 
walk, and thirty years later an African man helped 
Jesus carry His cross to a place called Golgotha. 
“They laid hold upon one Simon, a Cyrenian, (an 
African man) . . . and on him they laid the cross, 
that he might bear it after Jesus.” - 

“At first I said I would not bear His cross upon 

my back, 
For they would put it there only because my 
skin is black.” 

Africa is both old and new. It is a land of ex- 
tremes: in its size and age, in its climate and cul- 
ture, in its people and geography, and in its riches 
and poverty. When Pharoah was building pyra- 
mids with great stones in North Africa and King 
Solomon was collecting gold in Central Africa for 
a great temple in Jerusalem, pygmies were living 
in grass nests and wearing grass strings in South 
Africa. Today while some are burning from tropi- 
cal heat in Central West Africa, others are freezing 
from cold on the snow-capped mountains of East 
Central Africa. Unless your thinking is only “skin- 
deep,” Africa never has been and is not now “the 
dark continent.” 

A few years ago Africa was far away, and you 
could easily leave it out of your thinking. Africa 
did not matter much to you one way or the other. 
This is no longer true. It is routine now to eat 
breakfast in America today and tomorrow to eat 
the same meal in Africa. Or you may eat breakfast 
in London, a leisurely lunch in Africa, and be back 
in London for dinner. 

When you think of Africa as “the dark conti- 
nent” you are thinking of Africa south of the great 
desert, and more particularly of Central Africa. 
The first white man reached Central Africa less 
than 100 years ago, and what follows here has to 
do with some of the changes caused by the white 


Me people think of Africa as a newly dis- 


* Evangelistic missionary in Kakinda, Africa. 
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THE ANSWER? 


man during this short period of time. The ever- 
present question is, “Has the white man helped or 
hurt the black man?” You and I, as white people, 
want to answer that he has helped. We believe that 
our civilization and religion are better. We know 
that we have more and better clothing, better cars 
and trains and airplanes and roads, and more 
gadgets. Suppose we put the question to a vote. 
Since only we white folks can vote, the answer 
would surely be a positive one. But suppose the 
black man had a voice, then how close would be 
the vote? 

If the vote is close, and it is, then why all this ado 
about sending missionaries to Africa? These mis- 
sionaries cost a lot of money. Also they are your 
sons and daughters and the going is still pretty 
tough “down under” in Central Africa. Most of 
the white people who come here, apart from the 
missionaries, do so because this is one of the richest 
countries in the world. It’s easy to “get rich quick” 
here. Being a missionary, this writer naturally feels 
that the vote is closer on the white’s man civiliza- 
tion as such than on his religion. With all of its 
evil, the white man’s civilization is better than the 
black man’s, and it will improve. We here in 
Central Africa, both black and white, do not want 
to turn back, even if we could. The black man has 
followed the white man’s lead up to now, and he 
will follow him all the way. Already this black man 
has helped the white man fight two world wars, 
out of which he sees little or no benefit to himself. 
He is now helping the white man stock-pile some 
of the most important materials for another war. 
He gladly works with and for the white man. But 
being a man, even though his skin is black, he is 
asking the white man a very important question: 
“Where are we going and what will the end be?” 
So far the white man has not answered this ques- 
tion. His failure to answer the first raises a second 
question: “Does the white man really know the 
answer to the first?” 

Have you read Alan Paton’s book, Cry, the Be- 
loved Country? If you are interested in Africa, this 
book is a must. Cry, the Beloved Country deals with 
conditions as they have been and still are in South 
Africa. These same conditions have already de- 
veloped, or are now rapidly developing, in all of 
Africa, south of the great desert. It is next to im- 
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The natives of Central Africa lived many centuries without the white man. 


Do they really want and need our help now? 


possible for the white to “think black,” and it is 
equally difficult for the black man to “think white.” 
They may speak, however poorly, each other’s lan- 
guage, but it is far more difficult to think each 
other’s thoughts. The result is many misunder- 
standings and inevitable tragedies. 

There are many “lovely roads” now running 
from the white man’s new cities into the black 
man’s old hills and villages. A few years ago we 
could see by the side of some of these roads the 
bleached bones of black slaves who were unable to 
hold on in the march to the white man’s slave 
markets, where they would have been shipped away 
in “the wake of the setting sun” to work the rice 
and cotton fields of the white man in a faraway 
land. 

Though this is no longer true, still other trage- 
dies line these “lovely roads.” Thousands of Kam- 
pandas never come back from the white man’s 
cities. A few years ago prostitution was not known 
in this land. Now many girls are sent into this life 
by their parents because it pays more in the long 
run than the marriage dowries. Thousands of 
women are following into the profession, and these 
are protected by health certificates issued by white 
state officials and checked from time to time by 
white doctors. Yes, this land is already full of 
Gertrude Kumalos. 

The situation is bad and is growing worse, espe- 
cially in white centers. So what of it? And why 
do we make any missionary effort? Jesus visited 
Africa as a baby, but for a long, long time Africa 
lost sight of Him. Africa waited long, but today is 
asking you and me, “How long must we wait?” If 
you would describe the spiritual life of Central 
Africa with one word, this word would be fear. 
Write it in big black letters for most of these peo- 
ple, but not for all. You may underscore “most 
of these people,” but when you have done that 
put a double score under “but not all.” The devil 
having had the green light so long, one is not sur- 
prised to find people who are afraid. But Jesus has 





From Mexico 


Miss Lettie Beaty, November 17, 1949. 
To Africa 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. Stockwell sailed 
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come back to this land and is now contending 
with the devil for the soul of Central Africa. Light 
has broken over this dark continent. David Liv- 
ingstone, as he died just east of where this is writ- 
ten, prayed that “the cross might be lifted up on 
every hilltop in Africa.” Today this prayer is being 
answered. On many hilltops and beside many 
jungle firesides, they talk now of peace and love 
and hope. 

Nshila Daniel is a carpenter. He came last week 
with his tithe, saying he wanted to show his love 
for one who “first loved me.” Kabongo Mose has 
been preaching the Gospel of peace for more than 
a generation. He came the other day to say that he 
wanted to go and try to find a long lost brother 
in the white man’s city 500 miles to the east. 
Muayila John is a preacher in a village north of 
here. Twenty-five years ago he showed me the scars 
on his leg left by a great python snake that almost 
won the fight. Through these years, by the grace of 
God, he has helped to break the hold of the great 
serpent of sin on the lives of many men and women 
in this land. 

There are many “lovely roads” in Africa. There 
are also many “lovely lakes” in Africa. This is 
written from the shore of one of these. When the 
writer first visited this lake thirty years ago, no 
native lived closer than three miles away. All were 
afraid of the spirits that were supposed to live in 
the water. Today this lake is surrounded by homes 
of blacks and whites, all enjoying it alike. No 
longer are these blacks afraid. 

No, these people cannot and would not turn 
back. Rather they would join hands with you and 
gladly march forward with you. As they do this, 
they will be asking this question and wanting an 
answer: “White man, where are we going?” Some 
years ago the writer was utterly lost here in an 
African jungle. A black man came and showed him 
the way out. Being by nature a religious man and 
given a chance, this black man may come to know 
the way out spiritually as well or better than you. 





January 25, 1950. 
Rev. Day Carper sailed to Brussels for 
study, January 6, 1950. 
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During a special period of emphasis on evangelism at home, 


here is a picture of an evangelistic campaign on the mission field 


Home Visitation Evangelism 


HE first campaign of Home Visitation Evange- 
Tits ever held in Korea has just come to a 
close. Soonchun Presbytery, inspired by Dr. 
Hugh Bradley, of Decatur, Georgia, who was out 
here on a visit, planned and put on a real cam- 
paign in a central city of this area. Having had 
experience in five such campaigns in the United 
States, I reluctantly promised to lead it. The first 
thing that I wondered was—would it work in 
Korea? But I should never have had any doubt. 
The Bible and all it teaches, spiritually and prac- 
tically, fits the Orient like a glove fits the hand. 
Out of all my expectations, this method of soul 
winning proved perfect for Korea and Koreans. 
Right in the beginning, due to Oriental customs, 
we had to make adaptations in the America plan. 
For one thing we did the visiting in the afternoon 
instead of at night. This was due to two conditions. 
First, the guerrillas were in the area all about the 
city of 30,000 where the campaign was held, and 
to be out at night was forbidden by the police. And 
second, the leaders said nighttime was not the best 
time to see the people. Again they all said women 
should visit the women and men the men, so this 
was done. Another change was in not having a talk 
at the mealtime, and then going out. When Ori- 
entals eat, they eat, and do not fancy much else. 
And they did enjoy the nice meals the local church 
provided. Another change was that, against all my 
protests, they would have a morning prayer service 
at 6:30 and a night service at 7:30. I told them we 
came for but one thing, and that was to study 
methods and visit, but they could not conceive of 
having all these people together and not have such 
services. Everybody attended all of these meetings. 
One of the amusing problems met was their re- 
sistance toward a short introduction when they 
entered the homes of unbelievers. They told me 
that Americans might get by with three minutes 
of such, but never the Koreans. And a final dif- 
ference kept me both smiling and thankful. Some 


* Evangelistic missionary in Soonchun, Korea. 
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By J. KELLY UNGER* 


of the old women of the church where we worked 
just had to follow along with the two visitors. I 
talked with the leaders about it, and they made 
the proper announcements; but every time, they 
were at the instruction hours and went right out 
with the visitors and made the rounds. It was really 
cute. But where in the United States could you 
find a parallel—the problem of too many visitors? 

I would say the Koreans did a better job than 
was done in any of the five such campaigns in 
which I took part in the United States. They are 
natural personal workers and with new methods 
they got the message over better than Americans, 
who have a strange feeling of embarrassment and 
often a reluctance to do such work! Then in this 
city of Poseung there are 30,000 people and 66 
baptized Christians. This, of course, means that 
ancestor worship and other heathen practices are 
forces against the church, but also that their low 
ideals and sinful practices are set in obvious con- 
trast to the Way of Christ and His redeeming love. 

Let’s look at the results: we had twenty teams 
who made an average of three calls a day, for three 
days, making 180 visits. In many cases they had 
families to talk to, far more of that in Korea than 
in the United States, and they had 126 signed cards, 
all first believers. In view of the revolution all 
about and their natural reticence to sign anything 
at this time, it seems remarkable. We discussed this 
matter of signing cards. Some wondered if any 
would do so, for the police have been warning 
people about this. Yet the results came in. One 
hundred twenty-six additions to a church with a 
membership of sixty-six, and in four days! 

Take a look at the visitors. I feared trying to 
instruct them, with their lack of education and my 
poor Korean language, but God took care of both 
these problems. I doubt if the attention were better 
in such campaigns in the United States. They drank 
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in Korea 


it in. And now listen, every minister there who was 
a minister under the Japanese had been in jail. 
Every one of them had suffered for Christ, many for 
years. Their wives, of course, had suffered, too. 
Now they are out telling of the love of Christ from 
house to house. God honors sacrifice for His King- 
dom. 

One thing stressed was that those who won the 
converts should bring them to the night services, 
and it was a joy to look about and see them there. 
Some did not know when to stand, sing, or bow 
their heads. They had never been in a church be- 
fore, but the church was crowded every night. 


Now What Are They to Do? 


The church with 66 members has a list of 126 
new potential members. Since this was a most im- 
portant part of the meeting, we spent two hours 
the last day on the plan of assimilation. 

First, the pastor is to visit every new member, 
talk with him, tell him what the church is, let him 
know that he is a shepherd who wants to know 
his lambs. 

Second, the officers, two by two, are to visit every 
new member, too, tell them how happy they are to 
have them, and tell them where they can at once 


The men and women engaged 
in the visitation evangelism 
campaign in Korea. 
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fit into the program of the church. 

Third, each day for ten days, there is to be a 
meeting in the church for these new members, 
during which the preacher is to teach them in a 
calm, instructive way, each night taking one of 
the great truths of God’s Word. Their need is 
for one who in spiritual power will tell them all 
Christianity is. ‘These new members are all to sit 
in the front, the regular members in the back. The 
meeting is for these new people. ‘They will buy 
their own song books and Bible (this is a custom 
in Korea), and they are to be taught how to hold 
family prayer. 

Remarkable was the devotion of the visitors to 
the task. This poor land is suffering under a type 
of warfare that saps the strength of the people. 
The guerrillas come down from the mountains 
each night, take off the cows, money, food, and 
often the women, killing if interfered with. For 
months many have not been able to sleep in their 
homes in the country areas, especially if they are 
Christian leaders. Some are weakening under fear 
every day. But these leaders came and stayed and 
worked, and then went back to little homes that 
might be burned any night. The last night we were 
in Poseung a special group of soldiers came from 
the capital to guard the city, and the night after we 
finished the guerrillas attacked right in the heart 
of the city and twenty people were killed and two 
wounded. 

We thank God for these faithful servants of our 
Lord Jesus. Japanese oppression did not break 
them, poverty has not held them back, and now 
civil warfare cannot take from them the love of 
their Saviour. Already three other such campaigns 
are planned in the immediate future. We hope this 
is the beginning for all of Korea, of the extensive 
use of this most effective method of winning men 
to His Kingdom. 
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By WILLIAM B. OGLESBY, JR.' 
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HE supreme paradox of Christianity as ex- 
T pressed by Jesus is that man must lose his life 

to find it; that only by seeking “first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,” can he 
discover that all of the things of necessity are added 
unto him. In this regard, it is significant that our 
Lord dealt with the matter of stewardship in all 
of its forms in practically every recorded teaching 
of His earthly ministry. Coming into the world 
that man might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly, He who knew what was within man under- 
stood clearly that those who failed to recognize 
God as the owner of all things, and to pattern their 
attitude toward life accordingly, were doomed to 
distress and failure by the selfishness which blinded 
them to God’s truth. Created in the image of God, 
man has found it strangely true that his life actu- 
ally does not consist of the abundance of the 
things which he possesses, but that he is restless 
until he rests in God. Having learned from Scrip- 
ture what he is to believe concerning God and 
what duties God requires of him, man inevitably 
comes to realize that God being the creator and 
owner of all things has placed upon him the re- 
sponsibility of proper stewardship in terms of 
money, talents, and time. 


Stewardship of Money 


On one occasion, Rockefeller remarked, “The 
man who starts out with the idea of getting rich 
won’t succeed; you must have a larger ambition.” 
Money in itself has only relative value, for its 
worth is dependent on the sacrifices men will make 
to acquire it. Actually, then, money represents life 
for its intrinsic worth as reckoned in terms of ef- 
fort and use. It is in this light that the love of 
money becomes the root of all kinds of evil as 
man, failing to understand that the treasure of 
this world falls to the corruption of moth and rust 
or to the theft of those who break through and 


1 Pastor, Pulaski Heights Presbyterian Church, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
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steal, is tempted to mortgage tomorrow for a ques- 
tionable today. ‘The parable of our Lord concern- 
ing the rich man who stored great wealth in many 
barns reminds us forcibly that these things are of 
no avail when our souls are required of us. The 
Old Testament teaching of the tithe takes on new 
meaning in the teachings of Jesus when we realize 
that this legalistic acknowledgment of our obliga- 
tion to return to God the first fruits of our increase 
finds it highest expression in laying up “treasures 
in heaven, where neither moth nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through nor 
steal.” 
Stewardship of Talents 

In the investment of life, there is more to be 
considered than money, however. Who can forget 
those memorable words of Peter in the presence 
of the impotent man, “Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have, give I thee.” The possessions of 
life are transitory at best, and none is able to pre- 
dict the economic outlook of this present time. The 
memory of the great depression is stamped in- 
delibly in the minds of those who saw material 
possessions literally melt away in the crucible of 
national distress. If we learned nothing else, we 
did discover that when the things of this world 
faded, there was a stability in the talents which 
God had given us to use for the advancement of 
His Kingdom. To the question, “What is that in 
thine hand?” the answer of each of us would be 
varied as to ability, but could be truthfully an- 
swered by the statement, “That which thou hast 
given me to enable me to do Thy will.” There is 
confidence in the assurance that each of us has 
some talent that can be put to use in God’s work 
that is possessed in identical manner by no one 
else. In the varied activities of preaching the Gospel 
to every creature, there is a particular task for each 
of us to do, a task that will be left undone unless 
we do it. For most of us, there will be no great 
store of silver and gold, but God is intensely inter- 
ested in our giving “such as we have.” 
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Stewardship of Time He has no feet but our feet to lead men in His 
way; 

He has no tongue but our tongues to tell men 
how He died; 


He has no help but our help to bring them to 


Despite the obvious differences that exist in our 
possession of money and talents, it is patently true 
that the same amount of time has been allotted to 
each of us. Only as we fill the unforgiving moment 


with sixty seconds’ worth of distance run can we . atm side, , ‘ 

avoid becoming so busy making a living that we We — only Bible the careless world will 

have no time to make a life. In these hurried days en : oT 1 fer’ 

there is a terrific reponsibility upon us to redeem We are ¥ OEE'S LANDES, WE Ee ee 
creed. 


the time that our lives may not become filled with 
the chasing of trifles. Benjamin Franklin once said, 
“Dost thou love life? Then do not squander time; 
for that’s the stuff life is made of.” From Ecclesi- 


—Annie Johnson Flint? 


Indeed, there is no tangible way in which we can 





astes we learn the pertinent lesson that there is a 
time for everything. We are encouraged when we 
realize that time is on God’s side, and that as we 
invest our lives for Him, the inevitable triumph 
will come according to His will. 


The Purpose and Reward of Stewardship 


There is a definite purpose in the stewardship of 
commitment to God. We are saved to serve, and 
our Lord has determined that we will be instru- 
ments of His in the spread of the Gospel through 
our money, our talents, and our time. 











Christ has no hands but our hands to do His 
work today; 


—Some Suggestions for 


2 Copyright. 


express our thanks to Him except by ministering to 
His people, remembering how He said, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” And in like 
manner, He has promised the everlasting King- 
dom of righteousness to those of us who are faithful 
in these things entrusted unto us when we shall 
hear from His own lips, “Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.” There is a steward- 
ship committed unto us. God grant that in our 
discharge of it, we may hear Him say, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 


Reprinted 


by permission. Evangelical Publishers, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 





Prayer 


“Let us draw near to God in sincerity of heart and with perfect 
faith... . Let us come with courage to God’s throne of grace to 
receive his forgiveness and find him responsive when we need his 
help.” —Hebrews 10:22; 4:16.* 


As we include in our praying this month the 
following petitions: 


For the pre-Easter week to bring to us all 
such an experience with Christ that shall 
make us aware of the ever-present, living, 
all-powerful Lord through all the days of 
this new year in the life of our Church. 

For our youth in schools and colleges to be 
guarded by God’s Spirit in every tempta- 
tion, kept for His use, and guided to His 
appointed place of life service. 

For the Spirit so to lay upon some heart 
in every church the responsibility of 


* THE BIBLE: An American Translation, by Smith and Good- 
speed. Used by permission of the University of Chicago Press. 
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Christians to go to people in the local 
community with the message of redemp- 
tion and life in Christ that there will be 
an advance in evangelism. 

For the ministers and missionaries of the 
Gospel that the Word of life may have 
free course through them and God be 
glorified. 

For those who are in the places of authority 
that they work with earnestness and un- 
tiring effort to introduce into the rule of 
of men and nations the way of peace and 
brotherly love shown and taught us by 
Christ. 

For that courage, faith, and devotion that 
shall make us in truth workers together 
with God in this new church year. 
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the mountains of North Georgia, six miles 

north of Clayton, where the head waters of 
the Little Tennessee River form, is the most unique 
educational institution owned and operated by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. Here 
a pattern for better living is offered to parents 
and children. Here a program which has not 
changed greatly since the school was founded in 
1903 by the late Dr. Andrew Jackson Ritchie, is 
upheld by faculty and students alike. From its be- 
ginning this school was planned to provide edu- 
cational opportunities to the mountain people of 
the area in the Blue Ridge Mountains where 
Georgia, Tennessee, North and South Carolina 
converge. At that time educational facilities for 
mountain people were meager, and only the most 
ambitious sought higher education. 

Dr. Ritchie, who died a little more than a year 
ago, was one of the stalwart among the mountain 
folk. He and the girl he married went out of the 
mountains to college. But they came back to bring 
to their mountain friends the benefit of their 
education. Together they started the school. Mrs. 
Ritchie, living now in Clayton, still gives devoted 
interest to the school. They conceived the idea of 
bringing entire families to the school farm, which 
now includes 1,800 acres of fertile land,. to establish 
them in tenant houses and teach them farming 
methods which would enable them to go forth after 
a few years better equipped as productive farm 
people. 

The children were given elementary, high school, 


R rte = GAP—Nacoochee School, located in 


* Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service, 
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RABUN GAP—NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 


Offers 


Entrance to girls’ dormitory 
with view of the campus on 
right. 


and for a time, junior college instruction. The 
mothers were given courses in home economics, 
domestic science, child care, and kindred subjects 
to help them build for better living in their homes. 
The fathers were taught modern farming methods 
—agriculture, the use of farming machinery, cattle 
breeding, soil conservation—to equip them as up- 
to-date farmers. 

Down through the years the same general plan 
has been followed. The mountain area, however, 
probably because of the greater enlightenment 
brought about by the school, has seen and has wel- 
comed many changes. The railroad finally came in. 
Telegraph and telephone services were made avail- 
able. Higher education became desirable to an 
ever-increasing number of the young people. Roads 
were paved. Today even the erstwhile narrow 
mountain trails have been graded and graveled up 
through mountain coves. TVA brought electricity 
into homes. Scarcely anything actually primitive is 
to be found; although there still are those living 
in poor homes who do not seek an education or 
advancement in any form, or even a pattern for 
better living. 

One changeless rule of the school has been to 
seek, from among the many applications from 
families to come dwell in a tenant cottage and to 
farm one of the forty-acre tracts of land, only those 
families which show promise not only of accepting 
the advantages of the school program, but also of 
growing both mentally and spiritually from it. 
This, in the early days, meant young couples in 
their late twenties or early thirties with large fami- 
lies. Large families then meant from seven to nine 
children. Today, five children constitute a large 
family even in the mountains. 
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By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


Pattern for Better Living 


Once settled in a tenant house the educational 
process begins. Every man, woman, and child, ex- 
cept those of nursery age, become students. Every 
home, barn, and farm building is a school. The 
main school for the children is fully accredited and 
is affiliated with the Southern Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Colleges. 

The farmer pays rent with crops, and he also 
helps farm the remaining acreage for the school. 
Tuition is free. 

As the years have passed, the county schools have 
been improved. Today the Rabun Gap School in- 
cludes, on the campus, the high school and the 
eighth grade for the youth of the farm families 
and of the community as well as for boarding stu- 
dents from the four adjoining states; and the 
Rabun Gap elementary school, located in the 
town, provides for the children of the farm families 
and of the community. 

The boarding students make Rabun Gap-Na- 
coochee School something more than an institution 
of Christian Education. It is also a Home Mission 
work of the Church. These boys and girls, poor 
but thoroughly worthy, are carefully selected and 
come highly recommended by churches or com- 
munities. They are not delinquents; indeed, Rabun 
Gap has very little juvenile delinquency. 

In the old days, gold was mined in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of this area. Old timers are apt 
to say, “Thar’s gold in them thar hills,” even to 
this day. Surely these words sound a certain truth; 
but the nuggets of gold are firmly lodged in the 
sturdy Christian character developed in these sons 
and daughters of the mountains by and through 
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this Christian educational institution. 
This has been true since the school was opened. 


Many leading citizens in the South had their start 


in Rabun County and came into contact with the 
school. Right here the fact should be stated that 
about the same time Dr. Ritchie started his school, 
a Presbyterian institute was opened at Nacoochee, 
Georgia, not many miles away. In the same year— 
1926—the main buildings of both schools burned 
to ruins. After the fires, the schools were merged 
and became the Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School, 
property of the Synod of Georgia, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. It was given a place in the benevolent 
budget. Dr. John K. Coit, president of the Na- 
coochee Institute, and Dr. Ritchie were made co- 
directors of the combined school. Dr. Coit, a Pres- 
byterian minister, who passed away about four 
years ago, brought to the merged institution a deep 
spiritual insight and profound Christian faith. 
Strong Christian leaders came out from his con- 
tinual witness and instruction. 

Twenty-one families, with a total of 115 chil- 
dren, now live on the school farms; but literally 
thousands of lives have been reached for Christ and 
for better living by this school. Families have gone 
out to become successful farmers in other localities. 
Young people have gone on to college and to a 
variety of fields of service. Some of the farmers 
have gone in for cattle breeding, having learned 
at the school that pure bred stock eats no more, 
but produces better than low grade cattle. Some 
have become poultry raisers. Great co-operation is 
offered by the Gainesville, Georgia, poultry indus- 
try in the matter of chickens. Some 30,000 laying 








High school boys, with adult leadership, laid the cement walks on the campus lea 
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istration building. Left to right are scenes on the campus: before the walks were laid; the boys 
mixing the cement; and the finished paths. 
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hens will be sent into the area this spring. Trucks 
carry hatching eggs to Gainesville. Quality eggs are 
provided to the produce markets. Three farm fami- 
lies at the school now are provided with laying 
houses for hens. The school, too, has poultry houses 
with 200 laying hens which supply the school with 
eggs and a surplus to sell. Both beef cattle and hogs 
are raised on the school farm to provide meat sup- 
ply for the school and for market. 

The agriculture program, supervised by H. L. 
Fry, vice-president, has broadened out to reach the 
community, and now under the G. I. bill, young 
farmers who are veterans of World War II come 
regularly for vocational agriculture instruction. A 
Future Farmers of America chapter has been organ- 
ized and the boys have won honors of distinction. 
Many of these boys have continued their education 
in colleges and universities in Georgia and else- 
where. 

A home crafts work is featured for the women 
of the farm families and the community. Products 
bearing the trade name, Kalmia Handicrafts, in- 
clude weaving in which the intricate patterns long 
known to mountain women attract interest. This 
work is to be expanded and a new building is 
planned. 

Never has it been particularly easy for a moun- 
tain family to move lock, stock, and barrel to settle 
down on a forty-acre farm on the school campus. 
Naturally the “lock” and the “barrel” are not in- 
cluded among the possessions of the families chosen 
for tenancy, and the “stock,” more times than one, 
has been virtually nil. In the early days, it was said 
a couple moved in with a large family and that all 
their earthly goods could be stacked in a farm 
spring wagon. They never were too happy at the 
start. One family, it is told, had colds all winter, 
and the mother said the “tight house” was the 
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cause. Few liked screens at windows 
and doors. 

But families come better prepared 
today, and surely all leave with an 
accumulation of goods. A family now 
is encouraged to remain ten years, 
against half that period in the early 
years of the school. So house furnish- 
ings, farm stock and implements, 
trucks, and automobiles are accumu- 
lated. They still come, very poor indeed; but they 
leave with abundance and ability to use all their 
gains to advantage. Their riches are not monetary, 
exactly; but are priceless. 

The school is thoroughly Christian. It is con- 
trolled and operated by the Synod of Georgia. ‘The 
fundamental principles upon which all denomi- 
nations agree are stressed, both with the farm fami- 
lies and with all students. It is a school where real 
emphasis is placed upon Christian education. 

Bible courses are offered in high school. All stu- 
dents are given Bible courses suitable to their ages. 
Private devotions are encouraged. Prayer services 
are held regularly in the dormitories, attended by 
both students and faculty. 

Mr. O. C. Skinner, who became president in 
January, 1949, after serving twenty-four years on 
the staff of the Berry Schools, in Rome, Georgia, 
is well fitted for the position of school head. He 
understands and is liked by the mountain people. 
He has gained their confidence, and there is every 
evidence that the school will see great expansion 
under his administration. 

After careful study of the physical condition of 
the school, Mr. Skinner points to some special needs 
at this time, which include: an increased endow- 
ment, general operating funds, a new dining hall, 
faculty homes, improved equipment, farm build- 
ings, shops, and general campus improvements. A 
chapel is greatly desired. 

Rabun Gap-Nacoochee School attracts tourists 
who drive the highway from Atlanta to Asheville, 
North Carolina, by way of Clayton. Indeed, few fail 
to turn in at the stone entrance. For here is moun- 
tain scenery—the beautiful Blue Ridge Mountains 
at their best—and once on the campus the visitors 
will discover that here, too, is training for better 
living at the highest possible peak. It is unique, 
yes, but a wonderfully fine institution! 
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THE FAITH WE LIVE BY 
(Theme for the Year) 


A LIVING FAITH— 
1. What Is Faith? 
2. Experience Proves Faith 


IN WHOM ?— 
3. God Our Father 


4. God in Christ ? 
iam: 12 OW areal — 

5 The Kingdom of God e ’ 

6. The Church of God 
HOW EXPRESSED ?— 

7. In Our Manner of Life 

8. In Christian Unity CTO { : ur 
HOW CULTIVATED ?— 


9. By i. 
10. By Bible Reading 


a 
HOW SHARED ?— 
11. Through Our Influence 
12. Through Our Love Gifts 














Dear Edward: 


Nothing interests me more than talking about money—I mean that 
part we use for the extension of the Kingdom here on earth. I ap- 
preciate your asking my opinion on tithing. 

As I see it, we are trustees under God. He is certainly the creator and owner of all things. “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” “The cattle upon a thousand hills . . . are mine.” God has placed 


material things in our possession for the while we are here. He has made us trustees of things of value to be 
used as He directs. 


He has written for our instruction as trustees to clothe the naked, feed the hungry, relieve distress and 
suffering, heal the sick, and take the Gospel with its ministry of love to all the peoples of the earth. This 
we can do with our money, for money is the golden channel of service. 

Here in the bank, we, as trustees, are allowed a small portion of the funds of a trust for our compen- 
sation and must use the larger portion as directed by the creator of the trust. 

God is much more liberal with you and me. He says a tithe is His. How we use the remainder is the 
test of our love for Him and our loyalty to His church. 


Yes, I have been tithing since I was sixteen years of age. I read over and over these verses, “But thou 
shall remember the Lord thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power to get wealth.” Deuteronomy 8:18. 
“Honour the Lord with thy substance, and with the firstfruits of all thine increase: So shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty.” Proverbs 3:9-10. And then from Malachi 3:10 “Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house, ...and prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the windows of 
heaven and pour you out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 


I wish I could tell you how these promises have been more than fulfilled in my case (as all His prom- 
ises are), and there are thousands of men across the nation who would say as I do: take Him into part- 
nership with you. 

It takes faith to believe His promises are for us and to appropriate them as our very own. Just as we 
accept salvation through Christ by faith we must likewise claim, by faith, all His promises. Then will our 
hearts indeed be filled with joy. He gave His all for us, surely then no greater joy can be found than the 
joy of giving—for His sake. 

The giving of our substance is not all He expects of us, in fact this is the lesser part. Paul tells us in 
II Corinthians 8 how the churches of Macedonia, out of the abundance of their joy and their deep poverty, 
first gave their own selves to the Lord; and then to their power and beyond their power, they gave their 
love gifts for the needy. When we can truly say, “I am Thine, O Lord, use me—my time—my talents— 
my means,” then we can pray with faith, “Thy kingdom come,” and we will know a joy the world can- 
not know. 


Did you ever try to imagine the joy that must have been in the heart of the “lad” (John 6:9) who gave 
his lunch to the Master and saw the great multitude fed? It was not much he was giving, yet it was all he 
had. He had faith, he shared it; great was his reward, abundant must have been his joy. 


The Master needs you and me. He wants us, by faith, to share with Him in serving and in giving, 
thus expressing joyfully our love for Him and thus helping bring His Kingdom in. As we enlarge our 
gifts, we set forward the Kingdom; as we decrease them, we retard its progress. 


My best wishes to you, may we both constantly experience still greater joy in serving and giving. 


Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES M. NORFLEET 
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The task is too great for the ministers alone! 


And these A. T.S. graduates are examples of the splendid lay assistance 
provided by that school 


OPEN 
DOORS 


zn 


Christzan Service 


ERHAPS the best way to describe the doors 
P:: usefulness open to young people who have 

consecrated their lives to Christian service is 
to tell what is actually being done by a few of the 
alumnae of the General Assembly’s Training 
School, our church’s agency in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, for training lay workers. 

Recently an elder, in sending a contribution to 
the Building Fund of the Assembly’s Training 
School, wrote: “It has been my privilege and joy 
to witness recently the far-flung influence of the 
Training School in spreading the Gospel and ful- 
filling the Great Commission at home and abroad.” 

This gentleman had visited several of our mis- 
sion stations where graduates of the ‘Training 
School are located and had seen their work first- 
hand. 

There are many openings for directors of re- 
ligious education, for Bible teachers, for orphanage 
workers, for church kindergarten teachers, for choir 
directors, for church secretaries, and for workers 
in other church-related positions. In addition, there 
are calls for workers in the fields of service repre- 
sented by the stories that follow. 


Missionary in Two Lands 
Mrs. Aurine Wilkins McIlwaine 


“Capable, attractive, deeply spiritual, and of 
strong convictions, Aurine Wilkins is a fine all- 


* Secretary to the President, Assembly’s Training School. 
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round young woman,” someone said of her. A 
graduate of Cumberland University and of the 
Assembly’s Training School, Miss Aurine was eager 
to be a foreign missionary. But during the depres- 
sion years very few appointments were made, so 
after graduation, she became dietitian at the As- 
sembly’s Training School until she could go to the 
foreign field. 

In September, 1931, she sailed for Korea to be- 
gin her work as an evangelistic missionary. ‘Travel- 
ing among the villages, she held Bible classes for 
Korean women, a very fruitful means of introduc- 
ing Christ to the people, and also of building up 
the faith of church members. 

As Korea was then a subject nation to Japan, 
and Japan’s expansive program was already under 
way, it became increasingly advisable to have a 
knowledge of the Japanese language. Miss Wilkins 
was sent to Japan for intensive study. There she 
met Rev. W. A. McIlwaine. A year later they were 
married, and she began her service to the Japanese. 

At the outbreak of the war, her husband was 
imprisoned, and for many months she could see 
him only a few minutes at a time. Food was scarce, 
and these were months of intense mental and phys- 
ical stress. 

Finally they were repatriated and lived in Amer- 
ica until the close of the war. In 1946, Dr. MclIl- 
waine went to Japan as a member of the Survey 
Committee, and Mrs. McIlwaine and their little 
adopted daughter, Ellen, sailed for Japan in 
September, 1947. Today, she and her husband are 
doing their part to help lay a Christian founda- 
tion for the New Japan. 


“Her Indian People” 
Miss Grace Thompson 


Last fall while I was on duty at the Assembly’s 
Training School exhibit during the Men’s Con- 
vention in Atlanta, several delegates from Indian 
Presbytery came by and looked with evident in- 
terest at the display. Seeing them reminded me 
that a recent Training School graduate was now 
working in Indian Presbytery, and I asked these 
delegates if they knew Miss Grace Thompson. 
Immediately every face lighted up, and I caught 
a glimpse of how much the life and work of this 
consecrated young woman had come to mean to 
the people she was serving in Oklahoma. It was a 
genuine tribute of respect, gratitude, and affection. 
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Grace Thompson went to Indian Presbytery as 
its director of religious education in the fall of 
1948 and already she has won her way into the 
hearts of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and 
she is taking Christ with her. 

Born in Danemora, New York, Grace attended 
a Virginia college and joined the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. She entered the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School and at the end of her first year was 
assigned to summer field work in Indian Presby- 
tery. The situation there so challenged her that 
she decided to devote her life to serving the Indians 
in Oklahoma. 

Faith and persistence marked Grace’s senior year 
at A.T.S. While there was a recognized need for a 
worker in Indian Presbytery, no money was avail- 
able, and there were numerous problems of super- 
vision, administration, and transportation. But 
Grace held to her purpose, undaunted by obstacles. 
She could have accepted other attractive positions, 
but she was unwilling to give up her goal. Her 
quiet, steady faith inspired others, and now Grace 
Thompson has been in Oklahoma for over a year, 
and the mention of her name brings a light to the 
eyes of “her people.” 

The success of her work is partly due to the fact 
that she knows the Indians. She stays in their 
homes, and when she visits a church, she reaches 
every group. Last summer she conducted a Bible 
school in every Indian church and reached a total 
of 285 persons. For an interesting account of her 
work as Grace herself sees it, look up the PResBy- 
TERIAN SuRVEY for July, 1949, and read “A ‘Good’ 
Promise.” 


A Dynamo for Mexico 
Miss Margaret Shelby 


Attractive in appearance, small in stature, quick 
in movement, “Mex,” as she is affectionately known 
by her friends, is about 5 feet and 2 inches of en- 
thusiastic and consecrated personality at work for 
Christ in Mexico. Someone has said that she speaks 
English very rapidly and speaks Spanish in short- 
hand! 

Born in Mexico, she came to the States for her 
high school, college, and graduate study, with the 
determination of preparing to be a Christian 
teacher in the country her parents, as missionaries, 
had adopted, but which to her was, in a real sense, 
home. She found life in the States a fascinating 
adventure, though at times, quite difficult with 
parents far away. At Flora Macdonald College and 
at the University of Texas she became almost “all 
American,” but she never got away from her mis- 
sionary purpose. 

During her two years at the Assembly’s ‘Training 
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School, not only did she become better prepared 
for service herself, but to all of her friends and as- 
sociates there she brought the inspiration of our 
Church’s missionary opportunity in Mexico. 

In Chilpancingo, Mexico, she served as a teach- 
ing evangelist in one of the schools until the Gov- 
ernment closed the door to all formal weekday 
education. Later, after her mother’s death, she 
helped in informal short courses in religious edu- 
cation directed by her father in their home. Stu- 
dents lived there and studied for six months at a 
time preparing to do lay evangelistic work. More 
recently in a sort of Mexican “A. T. S.” in Coy- 
oacan near Mexico City, she is proving to be an 
effective leader and teacher. A friend of Christ 
first and of Mexico second, her winning ways make 
her a friend to all who meet her. 

Recently in the States on furlough, “Mex” spent 
three months last fall in Richmond, taking some 
courses at the Assembly’s Training School. There 
she has kindled renewed interest in her beloved 
Mexico, and in her pet project, the “Mexican 
A. T. S$.” 


“Especially the Children” 
Miss Jane Russell 

“Friendship Chapel’—what a_ heart-warming 
name for a building! It symbolizes the life and 
message of Miss Jane Russell, the director of the 
varied activities centering around the chapel. It 
also symbolizes the relationship between the mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church of Green- 
ville, S. C., and those who live in Queen’s Alley, the 
community where the chapel is located, and where 
in 1938 it began as a small Sunday school taught 
by volunteers from the First Church. 

Miss Russell, a graduate of Converse College and 
the Assembly’s Training School, was brought to 
Greenville in 1942 by the First Church to become 
full-time director of Friendship Chapel. Her pre- 
vious experience as matron in Grandfather Home 
for Children at Banner Elk, N. C., was good prepa- 
ration for this position. Her executive and creative 
ability, resourcefulness, good judgment, and gen- 

(Continued on page 143) 
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Stewardship 


Provides Pattern for 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN* 


TEWARDSHIP,” according to Dr. Harry S. 
S Myers, secretary of the United Stewardship 

Council, “is putting Christian action into all 
areas of life.” 

“Too long,” Doctor Myers asserts, “have Chris- 
tians regarded stewardship and the money they 
put into church envelopes as being one and the 
same thing.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “stewardship be- 
gins when a man accepts Christ as his personal 
Saviour and Lord of his life. From that moment 
he actually is saying to God that he is going to 
live his life for Him, giving a full life of willing 
subservience to Christ. Naturally that includes all 
of life.” 

From this premise the definition for stewardship 
took form. It is: “Christian stewardship is the prac- 
tice of systematic and proportionate giving of time, 
abilities, and material possessions based upon the 
conviction that these are a trust from God, to be 
used in His service for the benefit of all mankind 
in grateful acknowledgment of Christ’s redeeming 
love.” 

Out of this definition are found three basic agree- 
ments for the living of a completely Christian life. 

1. Christian stewardship is the personal accept- 
ance of responsibility for the honest administration 
of the total entrustments of God. It follows, there- 
fore, that it is not a program for the masses, but 
must become operative first in the individual life, 
and extend out to local churches, to the commu- 
nity, and to the ends of the earth. 

2. Acceptance of the stewardship principle by 


* Reporter for the Presbyterian News Service. 
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individuals uniting in the largest possible bond— 
the Church—is the antidote for three cardinal sins 
that torment this generation, namely: 


a. Selfishness 
b. Spiritual immaturity 
c. Secularization 


3. Through united creative Protestant effort only 
can churches be provided with programs and im- 
plements strong enough to bring the inactive two 
thirds of the churches into alert, vital, and pro- 
ductive living. This help must implement: 


a. Organized promotion 

b. Comprehensive enlightenment (stewardship 
education) 

c. Thorough enlistment (Every Member Canvass) 


Christian stewardship directs attention to the 
importance of beginning at the very start of the 
Christian life, since new life in Christ signifies com- 
plete commitment of life and resources to Him. 
Suck commitment makes the Christian a Christian 
steward, and his stewardship of all of life—time, 
abilities, and material possessions—is the willing 
result. God waits until man is willing. 

Christian stewardship means that new members 
through baptism are received into the Body of Christ 
and should at that time be received into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. Too frequently new members 
are only placed on the membership roll and are 
not made a part of the group. Christian steward- 
ship makes it possible for the new member to be 
immediately integrated into the church fellowship 
so that he feels that he “belongs.” Main emphasis 
for the new member is not that he be given a 
“job” in the activities of the local church; but 
rather that because of his new sense of being a 
part of the Church, his Christian witness in his 
daily tasks will become apparent. He has become 
a steward for Christ, his Master. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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In this last article on the Christian home, the 
causes of unhappiness in the home, economic and 
religious, are solved. by the use of Christian prin- 
ciples 


Marriage and the Christian Home 


Part 3 — As Problems Confront the Family 


Is “Home, Sweet Home” a Myth? 
Hi: can the home survive in its modern 


environment? Are we just idealizing to 

point out the words of our historic mar- 
riage ceremony and to picture the Bible’s basic 
principles of home life as we have been doing so 
far in these lessons? Will our young people say 
that high principles seem impossible in the home 
as we know it today? Will they say that, after all, 
the Christian point of view of a love that is self- 
giving and of a home that is complete in its love 
is out of date in the modern scene? 


* Professor of Biblical Theology, Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 





The Home of Yesterday 


Indeed, the home itself has changed from what 
it used to be almost beyond recognition. Time was 
when the family was a unit in the production of 
the necessities and the joys of life. In the days of 
“old Scotia,” of which Burns wrote in his ‘‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” or in the times of the pioneer 
life of our own country, the home was actually the 
center of life. 

On the home place most of the menfolk, as well 
as the womenfolk, worked. The cooking was all 
done in big kettles hung over the fireplace or placed 
on the kitchen stove. The clothes for the boys and 
girls were spun and woven in the home. The boots 
and shoes were made there, with crude tools and 


By JULIAN PRICE LOVE* 


Illustration from a drawing by Dorothea Warren from It Runs in the Family, by James Lee Ellenwood. Scribner’s. 
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perhaps cruder skill, but with patient toil. The 
children all had their chores to perform around the 
house and yard. As they grew up, they worked in 
the garden and then on the farm, or “hired out” 
to a neighbor, or became apprentices to some older 
artisan who worked at his own house. 

The social life centered in the home, with the 
quilting parties, husking bees, or games around the 
fireside when neighbors came with their families. 
‘There wasn’t much of any place to go, except to 
the neighbors. Any affair at the church was also 
always a family affair. 

The home was the dispenser of information and 
the chief inculcator of what learning was to be 
had. Newspapers were unknown or scarce, travel 
was uncommon, and the happenings of the day, 
on a local or larger scale, were passed from mouth 
to mouth. Here the little ones learned to spell and 
read; here the Bible was the chief available book; 
here “the first fond prayers were said,” and the 
children instructed in their lessons for Sunday 
school. Life just naturally centered in and around 
the home. 


The Modern Home 


Today all this is changed. Someone has called 
our modern home “the place to which everyone 
rushes in order to get dressed to rush out.” We 
are acutely aware of the difference in our homes 
today from those of yesterday. Too often father has 
a meal at the club; mother lunches at the down- 
town restaurant while shopping; Joe grabs a sand- 
wich at the hot-dog stand between classes at school 
or in the half hour off at the factory. 

Fewer parties are given at home; it makes too 
much trouble. Recreation centers in the movie, 
school, dance hall, or some other public spot. It 
may be that mother works as well as father. Jobs 
take young people out of the home. The hours of 
each differ from those of others; the time when it 
is possible to be at home together becomes increas- 
ingly limited. 

Education has been turned over almost entirely 
to the public school. Many homes co-operate very 
little, even in safeguarding study time. And as for 
religion, unless some church schools can furnish a 
more effective brand than many young people get 
there, we seem destined to become helpless before 
the growing illiteracy in matters of faith and 


morals. 
We Can’t Go Back to Spinning! 


Some of these factors can’t be changed. We can 
no more go back to the unique supremacy of the 
home in all kinds of products than we can go back 
to any other circumstance of the horse-and-buggy 
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days. In ways of operation the home has changed 
for keeps. Whatever of the spirit of home-centered- 
ness we can find in our day must be discovered 
anew in terms of the economic and social necessi- 
ties of our time. But unless we do make some such 
discoveries, the home as an establishment of power 
is doomed to become more and more outdated. 
And if the home and home life become outdated, 
the family as an institution cannot be the stabiliz- 
ing force it has been of old. Then temporary mar- 
riages are bound to increase, the talk of raising 
children in publicly operated centers is bound to 
gain headway, and the spiritual meaning of family 
affection is bound to be lost. 

If experience is to teach us anything, the loss of 
the home would be the downfall of society. If we, 
as Christians, are right in understanding that the 
Bible is not just a record of social customs of a 
bygone day but the illustration of eternal prin- 
ciples of living, then one of our chief challenges 
to the pioneering spirit ought to be to find new 
ways in which the home can be enshrined at the 
heart of our new culture. In other words, it is 
necessary to find a way to make real homes in a 
flat, an apartment, a trailer, or what have you. 


Economic Tensions 


Perhaps the economic tensions are the most 
noticeable today. The rapid fluctuations in the 
value of the dollar have left everyone uncertain 
as to what he can depend on. The continual rise 
in the standard of living tends to drive every mem- 
ber of the family to be an earner of income. The 
multiplication of the gadgets of living whets the 
appetites of all ages. We have little chance to be 
content with the “simple life,” for it is nearly im- 
possible to live the simple life in the midst of our 
speeding society. Though the dollar has less stable 
value than almost any other commodity, everything 
tends to be valued in terms of the dollar, even the 
things of the spirit. 

The havoc that this plays with the home is well 
known, yet not widely admitted, and then often in 
despair. What Sue sees in the store nags at her 
heart with the thrill of possible possession until 
she in turn nags at Tom to get it for her. And so 
it seems almost a necessity for Tom and Sue, after 
their marriage, each to continue with a job. But 
Sue feels she cannot hold her job and do her house- 
work, and so she must have someone come in to 
do all the cleaning and much of the getting of 
what meals are taken at home. Sue wants to be 
economically self-reliant; she doesn’t want to de- 
pend on Tom the way her mother did on her 
father. She needs more things to be acceptable in 
her circle of friends than Tom’s income can enable 
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her to buy. She truly cares for Tom, and she doesn’t 
want to be a burden on him or make him do with- 
out things in order to give to her. Can Sue and 
Tom build the right kind of home? Are their mo- 
tives sound? Will they really produce a home? 
There is so much about a home that depends on 
atmosphere, and the creation of a Christian at- 
mosphere takes time and work. Can you hope to 
produce such a home when both partners to it 
spend the working hours of the day away from it? 


Do Possessions Make a Home? 


We must face the issues of the modern world 
frankly. Are we going to let the almighty dollar 
rule our lives? That may sound trite, but it is a 
realistic approach to life today as it tends to be 
ruled by the economic factor. For back of all other 
longings and dissatisfactions, the desire for more 
clothes, more furniture, more associations, that 
new car, that better house, and all the rest of it— 
these are the things that drive the members of the 
home to get out and get more, whatever the cost. 
The values that can be secured with dollars are 
easily seen, whereas the values that can be secured 
with the patient making of a home are less tan- 
gible. In moments of pain we get a glimpse of their 
reality, but generally we will take the dollars. 

Yet it is still true that “the things that are seen 
are transient, but the things that are unseen are 
eternal” (II Corinthians 4:18*). It is not enough 
to know that there are things that money cannot 
buy; we must have a radical return to living as if 
those words were true. We must admit, however 
much we hate to, that “the love of money is the 
root of all evils; it is through this craving that some 
have wandered away from the faith and pierced 
their hearts with many pangs” (I Timothy 6:10, 
R.S.V.). 

In the last analysis, the young couple who love 
most what money can buy wrong themselves. They 
get the house and all the trimmings, but they fail 
to make the home. They pierce their hearts with 
many pangs. Tom might far better take a smaller 
salary and be able to be home evenings than get the 
larger one that requires many nights of overtime. 
Sue might far better learn the ancient virtue of 
doing without than fail to make a real home while 
pursuing an independent income. But suppose Sue 
and Tom have a real struggle just to get enough 
for their little family to eat, much less even think 
about many of the things others can buy. Does this 
mean that the economic tension may prevent the 
building of a true home? 


* This and other quotations from the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament are copyrighted, 1946, by the International 
Council of Religious Education and are used by permission. 
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Meeting Economic Tensions 


But are we not forgetting what we said about its 
being impossible to go back to the old order? No, 
for there are new ways, more thoroughly Christian 
ways, of meeting the economic tensions of our day 
than those which our ancestors knew. 

It is entirely inadequate, for instance, if Tom 
does as his grandfather did and gives Sue “an al- 
lowance.” That false notion has been the root of 
a great deal of family trouble. And if that is what 
Tom thinks of doing, then we cannot blame Sue 
for not wanting to accept. It puts her in the posi- 
tion of a menial. From a Christian point of view, 
Sue’s position in the home is something else en- 
tirely from that of a receiver of an allowance from 
Tom’s income fo the purpose of running the home 
and for her own personal pleasure. Sue, if she is a 
true homemaker, is already as much of an earner 
as is Tom. She has a vocation just as truly as he 
has, and the income, regardless of whose name is 
on the pay envelope, is actually just as much hers 
as his. In the true home there can be no economic 
independence, only an interdependence. 

Suppose we carry this farther. Let us face the 
fact that the income is not only earned together 
but also ought to be possessed together and spent 
together. If Tom and Sue are actually one in spirit 
and thus really married in the Christian sense, 
one of the best ways of realizing the fact is for 
them to own jointly that little home they have 
saved up the money to buy; for them to have a 
joint checking account at the bank; for them to 
trust each other completely and to know what each 
is spending and why. Union is not a pretty theory. 
It must mean something tangible, and the eco- 
nomic expression of it is one of the most vital. 

The spirit of togetherness, expressed in a practi- 
cal way, is the secret of the change. If this is the 
starting point, then Tom and Sue will come to 
enjoy economy, and they will learn the spiritual 
grace that can result only from doing without. 
They will not be nearly so flippant about living 
within the budget when there is one budget and 
not two and when that budget belongs to both 
jointly. No, we can’t go back to the old patriarchal 
home where the father owned everything, but we 
can take into a present-day home a much more 
truly Christian spirit of joint ownership. 


Social Tensions 


The same principle applies when it comes to the 
social tensions of the home. With a more compli- 
cated society, it is not possible for all the social 
pleasures to center in the home with the simple 
naturalness they once followed. The widening cir- 
cles of life find Tom interested in this and Sue in 
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that. All the more reason for their working out 
some mutual social interests in ways that were un- 
necessary for our forefathers. 

Sue and Tom have to be a bit more resourceful 
than their forebears. Suppose Sue likes the opera 
and Tom doesn’t, or Tom likes baseball and Sue 
doesn’t. Sue likes Western movies and Tom 
doesn’t. Is the solution that of separating to go to 
the thing that each one enjoys? It simply does not 
do in the modern home for each to go his own 
way and follow the things he likes and let the other 
do likewise. There is too much pulling the home 
apart today to make this admissible. Sue and Tom 
will each have to learn to go along with the other’s 
interests as far as possible, and also find new in- 
terests that both enjoy. Common interests are 
needed now more than ever. The home must be 
either more Christian than ever or more of a 
failure; it must be developed more in the spirit 
of sacrifice for unity than ever before just because 
it is so much easier now to let it break up. Today 
divorce is ready at hand for all who want it. 

If Sue and Tom see this early enough, they will 
take real delight in learning to know each other’s 
friends, in making acquaintances in the same 
circles, and in going places together. There will be 
no secrets between them. Tom will never allow 
any man to say to him, “Now don’t tell this to 
your wife.” For there is no immorality more subtle 
in married life than that which permits either 
party to know something which he simply would 
not tell the other. 


Educational Tensions 


Educationally the two need to grow together 
more than they may realize. If either is going on 
with more schooling while the other does not, 
there is chance for added tension. To develop the 
habit of reading together—fiction, serious books— 
is worth the cost of the time involved and the fact 
that less can be read that way. 

Choices of magazines or selection of albums for 
the record player do not need to represent either 
Sue’s preference or Tom’s, if both Sue and Tom 
will actually give some thought and interest to the 
preferences of each other. These may sound like 
foolish or idealistic theories, but they are the fiber 
of real home living. 


When Children Come 


When children come, the same principle of to- 
getherness needs stressing all the more. If the 
mother alone is concerned with the tiny child, 
then the father needs to realize that it is the child 
under three who needs the most that parents can 
do for him—father as well as mother. It is then 
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that the child gets his basic impressions of life; it is 
then that the parent wins his way into the little 
heart with a hold that time and circumstance can- 
not shake. If one smilingly says, “In the olden days, 
woman’s place was in the home,” the answer ought 
to be, “In these modern days, man’s place must be 
there, too.”” Any father who lets wanting more 
money than he needs or keeping up with his club 
interfere with knowing his children has missed his 
calling, just as has any mother who puts the social 
set or unnecessary housework first. 

Many parents make the mistake either of expect- 
ing obedience without taking the children into 
home councils or of letting them run their own 
way with little thought of relation to the family. 
Hence, there arise all kinds of tensions—economic, 
social, educational—that can be met only with the 
spirit of Christian comradeship between parents 
and children. The child may share in the income 
through a weekly allowance, or he may be taught 
that part of the wage that comes to the whole 
family belongs to him because he is part of the 
family. His obedience, his love, his sharing in 
work and responsibility are part of earning. He is 
taken into more and more of the family life at a 
younger age if this point of view is maintained. 
The family must seek to do more and more things 
together. : 

In one successful home the father and one child 
form a committee of preparations for Christmas 
this year, the mother and the other child next 
year; the father and the second child plan this 
picnic, the mother and the first child, that outing. 
However it is done, there will be more picnics 
and other events all together as the Christian 
spirit is main- 
tained. It may 
mean rearrang- 
ing schedules— 
dad to get home 
from work on 
time, mother to 
get home earlier 
from that after- 
noon tea. Both 
parents will be 
interested in the 
child’s play and 
in his questions 
and his reactions. 
Both parents, not 
just the mother, 
will belong to the 


local school’s P. 


‘ Illustration from a drawing by Dorothea 
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in the evening, plan their schedules so that they 
can attend. As the child grows up, both parents 
will come to share the heart hunger for constructive 
living found in so many of today’s mistreated 
youth, and expressed by the college boy who said, 
“It’s getting to be so that they don’t give you time 
between wars to get a college course in.” 

Time between wars will be longer when the 
tensions of the modern home are met with the 
spirit of family oneness at whatever cost. For then 
the tensions between nations must subside, too. 


The Christian and Non-Christian Home 


As you go about, can you distinguish between 
those homes in which religion is a recognized part 
of the home life and those in which there is no 
attempt to include religion? You have doubtless 
observed that some influential members of society 
have a very unhappy home life. There frequently 
seems to be little to distinguish the Christian from 
the non-Christian home of today. 

This inability to see the marks of Christianity in 
our homes today is part of a deeper problem in 
our life. Too often it is true that there is little 
distinction between the church and non-church 
home. Secularism has become so much a part of 
the life of all of us that there is too often little 
that is distinctive about the Christian. This secu- 
larism shows up in our homes. 

In Africa or India, we should find sharper dis- 
tinctions between a Christian and a non-Christian 
home. What then, should distinguish the Christian 
home in our country? 

Time was when the motto of the majority of our 
homes was “Christ is the head of this house,” but 
far too many have discarded this head for some- 
thing other than Christ. In some homes the motto 
should read, “Money is the head of this house,” 
or “Love of authority is the head of this house,” 
or “Social prestige is the head of this house.” 


Christ Is the Head of This House 


When a family takes seriously its desire to make 
Christ the center of the home in all its relation- 
ships, this will distinguish it from other homes. 
Just what kind of family will it be? First of all, 
consider what kind of family it would not be. 
Unfortunately, being a Christian has too often 
been associated with a “religiousness’” that is not 
really Christian at all. We immediately think that 
such a family would be a little on the queer side. 
Yet, all of us would envy a home in which the spirit 
of Christ prevailed in all its vigorous and joyful 
reality, and in which every tension and problem 
was met not on the basis of what do we as a family 
want but rather, “What does God want us to do?” 

Christ’s being the head of this house does not 
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mean that there is a smug piousness in that home. 
As a matter of fact, some of the greatest tragedies 
in family life have come about through religious 
fanaticism that has turned members of the family 
against religion. Or, if it is not fanaticism, it may 
be some pet belief or hobby that becomes the all- 
important emphasis rather than the true life of 
Christ. 

‘Take, for example, the wife who turns her hus- 
band against all churches and all religion because 
she will not attend a church where the choir is 
robed; or the husband who alienates himself from 
the church life of the rest of the family because he 
does not approve of dinners in the church; or a 
member of the family whose zeal on some point of 
view concerning the Creed insists that every mem- 
ber be converted to his opinion. Religion in such 
instances may really undermine rather than unite 
a family, and this is certainly not a truly Christian 
home. 

The fact that a family is strict and punctilious 
in all its religious observances does not necessarily 
mean that Christ is the head of that house. A hus- 
band may be an elder in the church but a tyrant 
at home. The wife may be very active in the 
Women of the Church but domineering and self- 
willed in her relationships with her family. The 
kind of love that Jesus talked about and lived may 
not be the kind of love that prevails in that home. 
What, then, do we mean when we say, “Christ is 
the head of this house”’? 

We might begin to answer the question by con- 
sidering what can happen in a home where the 
Christian faith is a reality. First of all, we shall find 
that Christian love is applied to all religious, eco- 
nomic, social, and educational tensions that arise 
in that home. Let us take a look at religion, for it 
can bless or curse the life of a home. 


Religious Tensions 


The best way to avoid religious tensions in the 
home is to begin before marriage. Young people 
interested in each other should find out if there 
are religious differences and prejudices that might 
cause difficulties later on. These differences should 
be ironed out before the wedding. It is important 
for young people to talk over their religious ideas 
and to make certain where each stands in his re- 
ligious convictions. 

Do most young people going together feel it is 
important to find out how each one feels about 
religion? A fine young man—let’s call him John— 
became engaged to a véry likeable and attractive 
young woman, whom we shall call Mary. These 
young people discovered that religious faith was 
not something they had in common. John’s Chris- 
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tian faith meant a great deal to him, but Mary was 
embarrassed and annoyed by his interest. She felt 
that religion should not enter into their relation- 
ship, that it had nothing to do with their love for 
each other, and that it was unnecessary even to dis- 
cuss it. John broke the engagement because of this 
difference between them. Was that a wise decision 
John made, or should he have married Mary with- 
out giving any thought to the possibility of future 
tensions about religious differences? 

Basic differences may cause tensions in marriage, 
but this fact does not mean necessarily that there 
must be complete agreement on all questions. 
When the spirit of Christ prevails in the home, 
there will be free discussion and the thinking over 
of religious problems together. Suppose John goes 
ahead and marries Mary, even though she has little 
or no religious faith and is openly indifferent and 
hostile to religion; what are the chances of John’s 
being able to change her attitudes and to interest 
her in his church and his Christian faith? It should 
be noted that experience shows that although this 
is a possibility, it does not often happen. Young 
people need to face this fact. 

Even denominational differences can cause ten- 
sion, and if each goes to the church of his own 
denomination, something vital will be lacking in 
the marriage union; as it continues through the 
years, the two may become divided in their interest 
between the two congregations. In the spirit of 
Christian love and for the sake of the unity of the 
home, they should talk it over and agree on the 
church to which they should go. If neither wants 
to give up the church of his childhood, then they 
should pick a third to which they can go together. 
This is a more important point than it might ap- 
pear to be, for a home that seeks to make Christian 
faith basic cannot afford to be pulled in two direc- 
tions by divergent interests between husband and 
wife. Allegiances are often personal fancy or due 
to tradition more than to conviction. To find a 
church home together is especially important when 
children arrive in the home. 


The Protestant-Roman Catholic Tension 


The most difficult separation to do anything 
about is, of course, that between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. Frequently when young people 
of these two faiths marry, the result is that neither 
keeps contact with any religious faith. If each de- 
cides to go to the church of his upbringing, then 
the Protestant should understand what he is letting 
himself in for. ; 

The Roman Church will not perform the mar- 
riage ceremony or bless any other performance of 
it for one of its members unless the Protestant 
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party signs a 
pledge not to try 
to convert the 
Roman Catholic 
to Protestantism 
and agrees that 
all children of the 
union are to be 
brought up in 
the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. Should 
a Protestant be 
willing to agree 
to these impor- 
tant matters? 

If he agrees, 
let it be clear to 
him that he is 











Illustration from_a drawing by Dorothea 


arren from There’s No Place Like i i 
Home, by James’ Lee Ellenwood. starting off with 
Scribner’s. a serious handi- 


cap in his effort to build a strong, unified home, be- 
cause he is signing away any possibility for religious 
agreement or unity. So often Protestant young peo- 
ple do not understand this, or they do not see its 
significance in the days of romantic dreaming be- 
fore marriage. They wake up to its meaning too 
late. Then, if they maintain their own faith rig- 
orously, there is division with their mate, and there 
is usually no hope of having a faith in common 
with their children. They have condemned them- 
selves to religious loneliness within their own 
family. 

Of course, there are many instances where the 
Protestant party to this mixed marriage knowingly 
gives up his Protestantism and becomes a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church, after taking the 
required course of instruction, and there are many 
more instances (not so well known) where the 
Roman Catholic willingly gives up his Catholic 
faith and becomes a Protestant. Where this is done 
freely on either side, greater good to the home is 
achieved than by a stand-out policy that results in 
lifelong division. 

Catholics are frank to discourage their young 
people in becoming seriously interested in Pro- 
testants. Should Protestants on their part follow 
the same policy? The Church should stress the 
fact that young people who take their faith se- 
riously will find their best sources of friendship 
before marriage in Christian groups. This would 
not necessarily mean no friendships with Catholic 
or nonchurch young people. These friendships are 
desirable, surely, but the problems of building a 
Christian home are so great that young people 
should consider carefully the religious attitude of 
each other. Protestant youth should want to share 
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their deeper friendships with those of similar re- 
ligious feelings. 

If there is little interest in having a home in 
which Christ’s spirit dominates, then there will be 
little interest in discovering how religion can be- 
come a unifying force instead of a cause for di- 
vision and disintegration. This whole question has 
implications for the kind of Christian fellowship 
and recreational program that is needed in the 
church. 

How is a Christian faith and spirit developed in 
the home? Certainly it doesn’t grow of itself. It 
needs cultivation. The body of religious faith, like 
the physical body, flourishes with exercise. Chris- 
tian young people who are planning on marriage 
will want to have a home where the family can 
learn to worship together in the home. They will 
want to study the meaning of the Christian faith 
together, so that day by day they will learn how to 
apply this faith to all the tensions of daily living. 

They will want to learn to pray together. Book- 
lets of printed prayers and daily Bible readings will 
help some young people, but a simple saying before 
each other of what is in the heart, whether or not 
that is said well, is the most courageous and the 
most satisfactory way to begin. The time for social 
prayer will vary in differing circumstances. Cer- 
tainly the young couple will find the hour of re- 
tirement almost a “must” for their devotions to- 
gether. Here again booklets and printed Bible 
helps will be of great value. The question of find- 
ing a time when the family can sit down together 
long enough to get something out of their devo- 
tions and Bible study is a real problem in our 
modern workaday world. There are no hard and 
fast rules that can be laid down, but certain sug- 
gestions usually help. 

It is probably a mistake to try to live up to the 
old pledge of reading some part of the Bible every 
day. Often this results in skimming through a few 
verses when you are tired, just to say you have 
not let the day go by without reading something 
from the Bible. It is far better to set aside a half 
hour or more, two or three times a week, when you 
can find time to do enough reading and study to 
get something out of it. It is amazing, simply from 
the standpoint of quantity, how much of the Bible 
can be read that way with real satisfaction. Half 
the books of the Bible are short enough so that any 
one of them can be read through in half an hour 
by a slow reader. And reading a book at a sitting 
does make a real difference. To read a letter of 
Paul’s as a letter will be a transforming experience. 

It is also probably a mistake for most young 
couples to read the Bible straight through. The 
Old Testament is three times as long as the New 
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Testament, and that means that three times the 
reading will be done there. But with all the im- 
portance of the Old ‘Testament to our faith, as its 
background and chief source, the New Testament 
brings out the full character of that faith, and we 
ought to spend most of our Bible reading time on 
the New Testament. The Gospels are the place 
to begin, for they are the Christian’s chief glory. 
Do not let a year go by without reading them. 
Read them one at a time; they are all short. 

Sometimes read them by beginning near the end, 
with the story of Holy Week. Read them by stories, 
taking the same story from all the Gospels in which 
it is told. Vary the approach, but read and reread. 
Be sure to go to your pastor for counsel on how 
the reading can best be done and what helps to 
seek. 

Most young people will do well to get the Re- 
vised Standard Version of the New Testament to 
begin their reading. It is translated into English 
that is easier to follow than that of the King James 
Version. It is printed as modern books are printed. 
It will be well to spend some of the first saved 
money for a good one-volume commentary and 
follow it along with the reading, both for its ex- 
planation of the purpose and occasion of the dif- 
ferent books and for its clearing up of parts that 
are not immediately understood. Lay aside some- 
thing in the budget each year for development of 
Bible reading together: a new version, a Bible dic- 
tionary, and an atlas. 

Young people contemplating marriage will want 
to begin to make definite plans on how best to help 
train their children in the Christian faith in the 
home. When children are small, parents ought 
never to let them go to bed without hearing in 
prayer the voices they love best; thus they can be 
taught when very young to form prayers of their 
own. They will find that the church will be able 
to furnish guidance and suggest materials, such as 
prayers, Bible storybooks, helps on answering chil- 
dren’s questions, etc. Each home should also have 
a hymnbook, for Christianity is distinctly a sing- 
ing faith. 

Success in the home is based far more on the 
following of known spiritual laws than most of us 
are prepared to admit. We are ready to take the 
physician’s advice about food, vaccines, vitamins, 
and hours of sleep, because we can see the results 
of these. It is every bit as important to follow and 
use the known laws of the spirit. 


Outreach in the Home 


If the family is to become a unit in its use of its 
religious faith and in its worship together both in 
(Continued on page 133) 
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By MARJORIE GLENN* 


Bible school group busy with handcraft work. 


College Students Learn Vacation 
Bible School Methods 


T WAS the last Friday in April and we were 
on our way to Tallahassee, Florida, for a 
daily vacation Bible school institute—the 

synod’s Sunday school extension worker, the synod’s 
director of religious education, another director of 
religious education, and I. Someone asked the ques- 
tion, “I wonder if we will have many girls this 
year; Miss Wilson says it’s a very busy week end.” 
Yes, we were all wondering how many girls we 
would have and how much interest they would 
show. We were remembering our school the year 
before and all the enthusiasm that group of girls 
had shown! Would we find the same interest after 
they had actually worked in a school during the 
summer? We were eager to find out. 

We were met outside the Alumnae Building of 
Florida State University by Miss Miriam Wilson, 
student worker, and some of the students. They 
took us to the college dining hall for supper. After 
supper we gathered in one of the large rooms on 
the second floor for our opening session, some forty 
college girls and four leaders: After a general pe- 
riod of “‘hellos” to the girls we knew, and of meet- 
ing those we did not, we started our panel discussion 
on the purpose and plan of the vacation Bible 
school. We leaders welcomed questions from the 
girls themselves. However, they asked so many 
questions that we had to leave some of them for 
the Saturday morning session. 


* Director of Religious Education, Peace Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Clearwater, Florida. 
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Since most of the girls would be sent out by the 
synod to conduct two-week schools in small 
churches, there was a decided emphasis on the 
preparations to be made before the school on the 
ways to contact the right people and to be sure 
the right material would be available. Also since 
most of the girls would be strangers in the com- 
munity and would be there for only two weeks, we 
discussed the kind of impression they should make. 
We talked of the necessity of tying up the vacation 
school experience with their Sunday-school activity, 
and emphasized the importance of talking to the 
leaders about how the work could be carried over. 

The discussion was lively and worth while, the 
questions were good, and somehow we felt they 
grew out of genuine interest. We jotted down ques- 
tions the girls had which gave us suggestions for 
our Saturday session. Naturally, our aim was to 
make every moment count and to help answer their 
questions. 

We divided the groups in the following way for 
the morning session: 


g:00-11:00 A. M.—Study of Beginner and Pri- 
mary texts 

11:00-12:30 P. Mi—Session on Beginner and Pri- 
mary handwork activities 

g:00-12:30 P. Mi—Study of Junior and Pioneer 
texts 

Lunch 12:30-1:00 P. M. 

1:00-2:00 P. M.—Recreation 

2:00-4:00 P. M.—Session on Junior and Pioneer 
handwork activities 
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2:00-4:00 P. M.—Session on Beginner and Pri- 
mary handwork activities 
4:00-5:30 P. M.—Study of Junior and Pioneer 
texts 
During the morning and afternoon sessions we 
studied and discussed the actual material to be 
taught by the girls, ways of presenting songs, mem- 
ory work, handwork activities, and recreation. 
During the recreation hour we learned new games 
which we had not had time for in the sessions. 
Also we used a few new games the girls suggested, 
making it a real experience of fun in sharing and 
playing together. During the periods of handwork, 
the girls actually made samples of the suggested 
handwork in the manuals. The final display was 
really something to behold. 





The final session was on Sunday morning during 
the Sunday-school hour. Plans were completed and 
assignments made for the summer’s work. 

As our leaders talked together afterward, we had 
a feeling of great satisfaction and happiness. Al- 
though it had been hard to give the necessary time 
to prepare for this week end, we felt it was truly 
worth it. Their enthusiasm, interest, and eagerness 
to get out into actual work was a real inspiration. 
The work that Miss Wilson had done to enlist their 
interest and time was evident. It gave us a good 
feeling to be a part of such an enthusiastic group 
on a college campus, to know that countless boys 
and girls throughout the state of Florida were 
going to have fun in vacation Bible schools because 
of these girls and their love for Christ. 


Stewardship Provides Pattern for Christian Living——— 


(Continued from page 124) 


When this has taken place in the life of an in- 
dividual, the Christian use of his time, abilities, 
and material possessions, in their relation to the 
development of his Christian life and character, 
follows naturally. 

The Christian then accepts with complete accord 
the Christian stewardship principle that his life 
must be one of whole-time Christian service; that 
being a Christian steward must lead to a continued 
study of his personal stewardship; that it must 
include the setting aside of a definite proportion 
of money for Christian work, to be given regularly. 

At this point in the development of a Christian 
steward, the matter of his material possessions 
must be considered. It is not a compulsory thing 
set down upon him by his local church; but it is a 
natural curiosity in his own mind and heart which 
seeks knowledge and understanding on this aspect 
of his life. 





Marriage and the Christian Home 


The Christian steward discovers that: (1) money 
must be acquired in a Christian way; (2) must be 
used, or given, according to a settled plan; (3) 
must be saved regularly; (4) must be spent in a 
Christian way—a way that will gorify God. Chris- 
tian stewardship is developed in the heart of a man 
only when the acquiring, giving, saving, and spend- 
ing of money are followed in that order. It means 
that the steward acquires his money through God- 
given abilities, and is at once grateful and gives of 
his earnings or his possessions to God, then saves 
a portion for himself, and finally spends his money 
for necessities, or recreation, or otherwise, always 
remembering that his life—including his spending 
of money—is his personal Christian witnessing. 

This interpretation of Christian stewardship 
emphasizes that Christian stewardship is inclusive 
of all of life—it is not a part-time vocation but a 
pattern for Christian living. 





(Continued from page 131) 


the same home and the same church, it will need 
not only to cultivate the religious practices that are 
usually mentioned, but also to find outlets for the 
faith that it has nourished. Something must be 
found continually to do—a project of service in the 
community, some specific tasks in the church, an 
interest in one or more particular missionaries, or 
calling together on some neighbor who is sick or 
in trouble. “Faith without works is dead.” 

To be taking in for oneself all the time without 
giving out makes for pride and bigotry in religion. 
To cultivate religious habits, so as to “save me 
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from fear,” to “feel the nearness of God,” to “in- 
sure me a blessing for my devoutness,” always leads 
to self-centeredness, because it is a selfish motive. 

To forget about the self in eagerness to be better 
equipped to be of help is to find that one’s own 
religion has reacted to save him from fear, to tide 
him through hard times, to keep his faith strong 
under the most trying tensions of economic hard- 
ship or social insecurity. As the home becomes the 
training center for community life and world ex- 
perience, the home itself is kept from destruction 
and preserved in all its charm and strength. 
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Kinjo 
Observes 
Sixtieth 


Anniversary 


By MARY F. SMYTHE* 





“The Kinjo seal is always on my breast, 
St. Andrew’s Cross of red and lily white. 
Within my heart its motto is impressed, 
Service to God and man is my delight.” 


HESE were the final words in a speech to the stu- 

dents of the Kinjo College on the sixtieth anni- 

versary of its founding. As they listened, the three 
thousand girls, standing in packed rows in the inade- 
quate auditorium, involuntarily touched the little 
Kinjo emblem on their uniforms. It was a red St. An- 
drew’s Cross meaning service, with a white lily at its 
center, symbolizing the purity and devotion of Japanese 
womanhood. 

The previous speeches had told of the history of the 
school and the achievements of the past, but this was 
one of inspiration for the future. The speaker was the 
President of the College, Mr. Ichimura. His own life 
had been given in loving service to God and to the girls 
who had learned of God’s love through him. Many of 
the graduates had left the school for a life of unselfish 
Christian service. Miss Bando, a doctor in the slums of 
Kobe, Mrs. Juga, with her home full of orphans, and 
many others had made this motto the living, impelling 
motive of their lives. 

All who heard these words thought of the “peril, toil, 
and pain” through which the president of the college 
had passed in recent years, and saw in his face the radiant 
happiness which comes of a life given completely to God 
in service for his fellow men. 


* Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, evangelistic missionary in Nagoya, Japan. 





“Top left: School building at Kinjo; top right: new college department building in construction; 
lower left: the student body lined up on the day of the special celebration; lower right: the 
home economics laboratory. 
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Expression of Gratitude to 


Rev. C. Darby Fulton, D.D. 
Executive Secretary of Foreign Missions 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 


From 


Kinjo Gakuin Foundation 
Nagoya, Japan 


On September 14, 1889, the Southern Presbyterian Church estab- 
lished the Kinjo Girls' School at Tatesugino-—Cho, Higashi Ku, 
City of Nagoya, Japan, to give to girls education based upon 
Christianity. Since then your Church has contributed greatly 
to Christian education in Japan, keeping resolutely the spirit 
in which the school was founded, even in the midst of critical 
times at home and abroad. 


Today, under the name of the Kinjo Gakuin Foundation, there are 
four schools: Senior College, Junior College, Senior High School, 
and Junior High School. The school has the highest level of ad- 
vanced education and enrollment of any institution for girls in 
this whole district, the student body numbering about three 
thousand. 


We owe the prosperity of our school to the guidance and the 
assistance, spiritual and material, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 


Now celebrating the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
school, and remembering your distinguished services, we express 
our gratitude from the depths of our hearts. 


Mitsuru Tomita, Chairman 
Board of Trustees 


alot “Tenia 


Yoichi Ichimura, President 
Kinjo Gakuin 


October 14, 1949 


The letter of appreciation sent by the school to the Board of World 
Missions 
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The auditorium of Kinjo, out- 
side and in, and the flag of the 
school. 


Sixty Years of Influence 


“If you educate a man, you educate an individ- 
ual; if you educate a woman, you educate a family.” 
So says Dr. Mclver. 

These words are especially applicable to Kinjo 
College. Sixty years of educating women! Sixty 
years of developing the bodies, of opening the 
minds, and deepening the spirituality of eager 
young girls! In sixty years, these earnest young 
girls have become mothers and grandmothers, and 
their influence has spread in ever-widening circles 
through Japan and beyond its borders. 

When I was in Honolulu in 1940, I went to a 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Japanese 
Church. To my surprise I found that the president 
of the Auxiliary was a graduate of the Kinjo. While 
in school she had found Christ and His saving 
power. Her parents would not let her be an open 
Christian, but when she was married she went with 
her husband to Honolulu. There she joined the 
Christian Church, and now her husband is an 
officer in the church and she is a leader among the 
Japanese women both in the church and in civic 
affairs. Her children will take a prominent place 
as people of high character in the community. 

In the words of the Preacher of Proverbs: 


“She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 
And the law of kindness is on her tongue. 


. . . . 
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Her children rise up, and call her blessed; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her.” (A.s.V.) 


May these first sixty years of Kinjo College be 
only the beginning of hundreds of years of true 
Christian education for the women of Japan. 

Mary F. Smythe 





Excerpts from 
The Japanese Newspaper of Nagoya 


The Kinjo Gakuin (“Golden Castle” College) of Nagoya, 
Japan, celebrated its sixtieth anniversary with a five-day 
program, topped by a worship service and commemorative 
ceremonies on October 14—a day chosen in memory of the 
installation, on September 14, 1890, of Mrs. Randolph as the 
first formal principal of the then Kinjo Girls’ High School. 
Letters of appreciation and souvenirs were presented [or 
dispatched] to teachers and benefactors of the institute who 
had rendered especially meritorious services. Among those 
honored were: Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, 
Miss Margaret Archibald, Rev. James A. McAlpine, Rev. 
Percy W. Buchanan, Miss Kirtland, and Mrs. McLauchlin 
(former Miss Charlotte Thompson). 

Other prominent events included dramatic presentations 
and athletic meetings. 

The new buildings for the Senior College department 
which is now under construction in the suburbs of the city, 
thanks to the enormous financial assistance extended by the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., are reported to be near com- 
pletion and hoped to be ready for use by the end of this month. 
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PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 


Enlists Men for Service 


HE Presbyterian Program of Progress has 
T proven its worth many times over as a vehicle 

for enlisting men in service for the Church. 
Having a peculiar appeal to laymen, this over-all 
program of the Church has been used to strengthen 
men’s Christian life and activities for the Church. 
Throughout the area served by the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, both men and women 
have accepted places of leadership and have taken 
hold of various phases of Church work. 

Quite early in the promotion of the Program of 
Progress, two needs were expressed. One was for 
greater knowledge of the Word of God. As indi- 
viduals found this to be a personal need, they also 
came face to face with the need of others especially 
in Europe and Asia. As a result, the Program of 
Progress leaders placed individual memberships in 
the American Bible Society as a means whereby 
greater funds could be provided for the distribu- 
tion of the Word. 

The second apparent need was for information 
on the work of the Church. Such news is regularly 
disseminated by the Church papers: The Christian 
Observer, The Presbyterian Outlook, and The 
Southern Presbyterian Journal, in addition to the 
articles contained in the Survey. It was the opinion 
of the leaders that with more members of the 
Church reading these papers, and with the work of 
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the Church thereby becoming a topic for family 
circle discussion, the Program of Progress would 
become more vital. To that end the securing of 
subscriptions to the church papers became an ob- 
jective. 

Stewardship and Evangelism, along with Sunday- 
school enlargement, have been the motivating 
forces behind the Program of Progress since its 
inception in 1947. Sunday-school outposts have 
been established and staffed with willing teachers. 
Laymen have discovered that they can fill empty 
pulpits. In visitation evangelism, teams have gone 
out to meet, talk with, and bring into the fellow- 
ship of the Church those who had not before been 
reached. Prayer bands and prayer cells have been 
set up, and the entire work of the Program of 
Progress has been strongly undergirded by this con- 
tinual supplication on the part of devoted Chris- 
tians. 

People have needed desperately to deepen their 
spiritual lives. When Dr. Charles L. King was 
Moderator of the General Assembly, he sounded 
this truth from one end of the Church to the other 
in these words, “We must go deeper before we can 
go farther.” He meant that if the Church is to 
advance, the spiritual lives of the people must be 
deepened. He meant that the people must get back 
to God as the sole guide for living—for Christian 
living. Reports from all sections of the Church in- 
dicate that the Program of Progress is working to 
that end. 

The Program of Progress began with great spirit- 
ual objectives, opening the way for general ad- 
vancement and growth. Naturally this program 
needed financial undergirding, so each agency of 
the Church was requested to prepare an asking 
budget to cover the hoped-for Program of Progress 
objectives. The total was $7,250,o0o0o—not including 
the money needed for the Church to render a 
worthy service to Protestant churches and Christians 
in Europe and Asia through the Interchurch Aid 
and Overseas Relief project. In any genuine Pro- 
gram of Progress, the people of the Church must 
be called to the acceptance of Christian steward- 
ship! 
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According to reports, the thirteen-week tithing 
plan has been most effective in many churches 
in helping people to discover that tithing is the 
minimum basis for their giving. Some there are, 
indeed, who do not regard tithing as giving; but 
count their gifts to the Lord’s work only that which 
is more than the tithe which they return to God 
dutifully, according to their understanding of His 
Word. The level of giving throughout the Church 
has been raised, but not to the extent that the 
whole Church is tithing. 

Always the Church has placed Evangelism as her 
principal and primary task; but evangelistic meet- 
ings per se some time ago lost favor and flavor in 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S. Surely there is an 
emotional element in evangelism, no matter how 
or when the unchurched individual comes into 
contact with the Living Word. However, accepting 
Christ as Saviour and Lord and Master of one’s 
life means far more than an occasion for tears shed 
emotionally when one is stirred by an eloquent 
evangelist. It means coming down from this high 
mountain of religious frenzy to the acceptance of 
a Christian consecration which will lead the Chris- 
tian out into the everyday paths of life and work 
and service to witness for Him. 

Christians should realize that witnessing for 
Jesus means bringing Him into all phases of life. 
It brings relevance to their Church activities and 
their everyday world. It makes them true stewards. 
That this has been accomplished to a great degree 
in the first three years of the Program of Progress 
is revealed in letters to the Program of Progress 
office, and by a variety of reports from local 
churches and area directors. Local churches in 
many instances have intensified efforts to bring 
each member—and especially the new members— 
into a closer fellowship. It has been said that 
wherever the Program of Progress has been em- 
bodied into the program of a local church, the re- 
sults have been highly effective. “It has brought 
about a real awakening and a true advance,” one 
enthusiastic minister said recently. 

Through this over-all program the Church has 
been able to look at her “job” and to see the aims 
and objectives not alone in terms of World Mis- 
sions, or Church Extension, or Christian Educa- 





New Wine in Old Bottles 


tion, or Sunday-school enlargement, or Woman's 
Work; but as Christ’s work with one main goal, to 
bring in His Kingdom. Men are needed, and the 
Program of Progress is enlisting men for the 
Church. Christians should not be comfortable and 
complacent while there still are unreached men 
and women and young people in the area of the 
Church. 

Through evangelism — visitation evangelism, 
preaching evangelism, teaching evangelism—evan- 
gelism in any form, people are being reached and 
are being brought into the Church. 

One goal of the Church should be to bring 
Christian teaching to every unreached child in its 
area. Through Sunday-school enlargement the total 
enrollment in the Church schools has steadily in- 
creased. Total Sunday-school enrollment in 1947, 
when the Program of Progress was initiated was 
448,262; in 1948, the enrollment was 470,271; in 
1949, 491,552. The Program of Progress is credited 
with being the stimulating influence for much of 
this increase. However the goal for Sunday-school 
enlargement is 10 per cent increase in enrollment 
each year, and for 80 per cent of the enrollment in 
attendance. 

The ideal hoped for through the Program of 
Progress is that every member of the Church—with 
the exception of infants and shut-ins—be enrolled 
in Sunday school and participating in the teaching 
program. Program of Progress readers have pointed 
out that the Sunday school places an obligation 
upon each member of the Church: to come and to 
bring others. 

This actually is a part of Christian stewardship. 
The Christian steward looks to his local church for 
personal guidance in his spiritual growth. He gives 
his time, his abilities, and his material possessions, 
proportionately, according to the Scripture, for the 
advancement of the cause of Christ. One of his 
obligations as a steward is to do his full part in 
building Sunday-school enrollment. How can spir- 
itual growth be attained, except one be taught? 

The Program of Progress enlists followers of 
Christ for service. It opens the eyes, the mind, and 
the heart to fields of service; it is the substance with 
which the road is paved to the Cross and to the 
throne of Grace. 





(Continued from page 140) 


attention to the Scriptures, mere circumspect be- 
havior and mildness of manner. If this thing affects 
us today as it affected those who first came into con- 
tact with it through Jesus, and the best of His fol- 
lowers since, it is dynamic. Not conformation to the 
things of this world, not alone reformation from 
evils of the past, but transformation, that it may 
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be proved “what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect, will of God.” (Romans 12:2.) 

And if we do not become new creatures, the 
African preacher concluded, we are not fit vessels 
to contain the glories of the Gospel of Christ here, 
and we shall not be fit eternally to dwell in the 
new Jerusalem. 
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Walter McSymon Buchanan 


By Rev. Charles A. Logan, D. D. 


Dr. Walter Buchanan died at Santa Barbara, California, 
on October 14, 1949. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
September 6, 1868, educated in Richmond, Virginia, and 
served as a missionary in Japan for forty-three years. In 1897 
he married Miss Mary Emma Wilson of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, who with her sister had preceded him to Japan as 
a missionary. They have six children: Mrs. May Holmes, 
wife of a minister in Gatesville, Texas; Percy, who also 
became a missionary to Japan; Donald, who is with the 
American Bank in San Francisco; Mrs. Ruth Briggs, wife 
of a Standard Oil Co. official in Japan; Walter, who is in 
Santa Barbara; and Edwin, who is a Navy Lieutenant Com- 
mander. 

Walter Buchanan and his elder brother, William, were 
pioneer missionaries in Takamatsu, 1895-1908. They en- 
deavored to make Christ known throughout the province 
with its million people. He was a teacher in the Kobe Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1908-1927, and returned to evangelistic 
work in Nagoya and Marugame, 1929-1938. 

The Japanese loved him. He was short in stature, so that 
they did not feel overawed by his size. He learned their 
customs and manners and language so well that they called 
him “The gentleman of the Southern Presbyterian Mission.” 
Once at a meeting of presbytery, the Japanese pastors were 
introducing the several missionaries present and telling from 
where they had come in America. When they came to Dr. 


Walter Buchanan they said, “Buchanan Sensei came from 
heaven, and entered at once into the hearts of the people 
of Japan.” 

Although he was so gentle in his voice and manners, his 
evangelists found him very strong in matters of doctrine that 
counted and in principles of missionary policy. They re- 


spected him deeply so that he had great influence among 
them. 


As a teacher in the Theological Seminary, he magnified his 
office. There never were a large number of students, but he 
conducted the religious program or the commencement ex- 
ercises with dignity and decorum worthy of Princeton. 

He had great musical gifts which his children have in- 
herited. When he chose the hymns, played the organ in the 
chapel, and led the students in singing, one felt that they 
were putting their hearts into their worship. 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter Buchanan’s home in Kobe was a 
lovely place to visit. Although they had children of their 
own, there was always room for others. Fortunate were the 
missionaries who could leave their children with them while 
they were attending the Canadian Academy. The parents 
knew that they were loved and cared for among the 
Buchanan children. 

How much richer and warmer will be the welcome that 
he gives to those who follow him to his heavenly home. 








Personal Workers Groups— 
A 1950 Emphasis 


1950—the turn of the century—is pre-eminently a year 
for turning men’s hearts to Christ. To do that requires the 
work of the Holy Spirit through devoted and trained men 
and women. Therefore a main adult emphasis for this year 
of evangelism is the training of personal workers—through 
Sunday-school classes, men’s groups, women’s groups, young 
adult groups, youth groups, prayer meetings, Sunday eve- 
ning meetings, leadership classes, summer conferences, and 
by every other possible means. More detailed plans for this 
will be in the April PREsBYTERIAN Survey, the church 
papers, and in other publications. Be in prayer and readi- 
ness for your part in this church-wide movement. 
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New Wine in Old Bottles 


F you go to buy clothes, you want new clothes,” 
the preacher said. (For secondhand clothing is 
also for sale in African stores. During and just 

after the war there were “bomb clothes,” salvaged 
from bombed-out areas and likely from dead 
bodies.) ‘““You know that a strong patch in a ragged 
shirt will not hold.” 

“No man putteth a piece of new cloth unto an 
old garment, for that which is put in to fill it up 
taketh from the garment, and the rent is made 
worse.” (Matthew 9:16.) The oft-heard illustration 
was coming alive as the African preacher applied 
it to the African scene. How well did the hearers 
know that when they had put the bright new patch 
on the used garment, the whole piece was hardly 
better than before! Yet how persistently did they 
patch and patch! 

“Neither do men put new wine into old bottles: 
else the bottles break, and the wine runneth 
out... .” (Matthew 9:17.) 

“We know that fresh-drawn palm sap is not put 
into bags of old skins,” the preacher went on. “For 
then, when the sap begins to ferment, it bursts the 
bags and ‘the bottles break, and the wine runneth 
out.’” 

So, he explained, we cannot take this Gospel 
message and put it into old hearts. The old hearts 
are not strong enough to support the new teach- 
ings. The old way of life is not fit to contain the 
freshness and vitality of Jesus. We simply cannot 
put this Gospel like a patch on the old habits and 
have anything but a poor, temporary makeshift. 


* Evangelistic missionary in Luebo, Africa. 


By MRS. W. F. PRUITT* 


The African congregation was listening atten- 
tively. They know that they cannot fit this new 
Christianity into the old pattern of village life. For 
immorality there must be substituted cleanliness 
of body and purity of conduct; for polygamy, one 
wife to. be loved and honored; for the wailing after 
the dead, a hope and quietness in the face of death; 
for fear of the spirits, a trust in God to guide the 
forces beyond the power or understanding of man; 
for the bonds of allegiance to tribal and family 
custom, a spirit of service to all men, regardless of 
clan. The vigorous message about Christ, working 
in their hearts like new wine in the bottles, cannot 
be contained in the attitudes and practices of the 
old paganism. It is always bursting through here, 
bubbling over there, until the old way is all broken 
apart by the power of the new. 

The missionary, too, was attentive, finding a 
sermon for herself as well as for the convert from 
paganism. For, she was thinking, Jesus’ message 
ought to be as revolutionary to the practicer of 
habitual piety as to the practicer of habitual 
paganism, and the one oft seems as hopelessly 
bound as the other. Jesus Himself found the Phari- 
see harder to reach than the sinner. Spiritless re- 
ligious observances are surely as inappropriate for 
the warmth of the teachings of Jesus as the worn 
shirt for the new patch—dutiful attendance at ser- 
vices of worship, rote repetition of graces and 
prayers, mechanical singing of hymns, indifferent 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Evangelists such as these do much of the CAsietinn week in Africa. 
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Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 








Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


——- Station, 1917 

(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
LULUABOURG, Sac Privé, 

Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Miss Virginia 
‘ope. Mrs. Day 

~~ Miss Virginia 
Lneen, iss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, IIT 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
Phar A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
a Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs, Glenn W. 
— ~ and Mrs. Mark K. 
Miss Lena (R.N.) 
=, ee and Mrs. as H. 


Kakinda, 1948 
Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
UPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
tHudson, Miss Mary McCann 
ttIrby, Mr. James A. 
MacLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore. Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss co W. (R.N.) 
ttPhipps, Miss Ruth 
Shepard, Mr. and Mere. Walter D. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. <9 F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
“Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, Itt 
Vass, Rev. and Mre. Lachlan C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address, A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
*King, ane and Mrs. Earl 8. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, ys 
(Address: A. P. C. M 
LULUABOURG, “Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., J 
Hobson, Rev. and See. J.K K. + 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 


Congo Belge, Africa) 


McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
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Mutoto Station, 1912 

(Address: A P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Washburn. Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 

Brunkhurst, ~ Audrey 

Carper, Rev. D 

Crane, Rev. pre ‘tin Wm. H. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
MeMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 

Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8. 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


—o— 


Brazil 
STUDY IN BRAZIL— CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de Séo Paulo, Brazil) 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs. John 
“Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Rio de Janeiro 
(Address: Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil) 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: an ~ Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por&, Brazil) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 
*Kennedy, a Bernice 
Lacy, arah W. 

Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. Jobn H. 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 

Foster, Miss Edith 








NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G, 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 

Brazil) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
*Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, — 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
(Address: Caixa 435, —. Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Fortaleza 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
ae Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 
Carmo do Parnahyba 


(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
inas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Heaser, Miss neces E. 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Patos 


™ (Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 


*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
inas, Brazil) 


Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


a 
China 
CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 


Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. Alexander S. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 

Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 





Formosa 


**Montgomery, Rev- and Mrs. J. N., 
(Shanghai) 
Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, Formosa 


**Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr., 
(Peiping) 
41 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Taiwan 
**Wells, Miss Lilian C., 
(Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Taiwan 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 


(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Vinson, Dr. and Mrs. T. Chalmers 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 


*Davis, Rev. Lowr: eg A 

Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
*Lynch, Miss R. Elinore 

*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangeu, China) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Station, 1947 


(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Farrior, iss Ruth 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) _ 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. * 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 


‘Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
rT, Miss Gussie 
“Mizell, ” Miss Marguerite 
Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian. 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 


(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
hina) 


Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A 
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Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
(Address: Gifu, Japan) 


McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome 


Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage- 
Cho, Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
48-B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome 
**McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
1 Yamado-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada- 
u, Kobe 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome 
**Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage- 
Cho, Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken 
**Sells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamado-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada- 
Ku, Kobe 
Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 438 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
**Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 

Nagoya Station, 1887 

(Address: 21 Higashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 


=a a 

‘emporary ignment. 

peer of missionary children. 
iate and short term worker. 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. ’ 
116 Yagoto-Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
**Kok, Miss Annie 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya 
**Montgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
Takamatsu Station, 1898 
(Address: Takamatsu, Japan) 


Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 
65 Saiwai-Cho, Rokubancho 


Sp 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 
(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: North Chulla Province, 
Chunju, Korea) 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Mises Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
Pritchard, Mi 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R 
Winn, Dwight 
Winn, Miss Emily 
Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 
Dodson, Miss Mary L. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
Root, Miss Florence 





Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 





Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: Bee Chulla Province, 


okpo, Korea) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A., Jr. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
- . a. Korea) 
iggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
MeNeéeill, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Miller, Miss Louise 
Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 


—O-- 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
uerrero, Mexico) 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Coyoacan, D. F., Mexico) 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Morelos No. 3 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Morelos No. 3 
Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 
the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Brazil and Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 
ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 


c 
*Shelby, Mi 





Morelia Station, 1919 


(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz” Moralei, 


Michoacan, Mexico) 


tBransford, Alex U. 
McBee, Miss Mary Ratheye. (R. N.) 


Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 

Palacios, Texas 

(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 

Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 

San Luis Potosi 

(Address: San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P., 
Mexico) 


Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
, Miss Margaret V. 
Independencia No. 90 
Taxco Station 
(Address: Apartado No. 8 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Mr, and Mrs. C. J. 


Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 

Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 
Salazar 12, 
Wing, tne —_ Mrs. Wm. T., Jr. 
Wood: Rev. and Mrs. JohnB. 
Cuahutemoc 72 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce 


ostal cards 3 cents each for si: 
China, Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to 
mmercial 


le and 4 cents each for double cards to 
exico and Brazil. 
papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 sent 


for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 
istration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Mexico, address to station direct. ’ 
For Africa, Brazil, and China we de not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and require- 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Posta 


Guide. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Rev. E. 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS, 


B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


DIvIsION OF OVERSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon S. 


C. Scott, D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 


113—16th Ave., 
South, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: R 
C. Darby Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
D. J. Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. 
Richard T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry 


lor, Director. 


ev. 


D.D., Director. 


Agencies of the Church 


Division. oF NgeGrRo Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 


DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, P. O. Box 
5094, Richmond 20, Virginia: Rev. John H. 
Marion, D.D., Director. 


DIVISION OF EVANGELISM, 36 Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, 


DIVISION OF Rap1o, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta 





ucation; Rev. Holmes Rolston, D.D., Editor in 


Chief; Dr. S. J. Patterson, Secretary of the Di- 
vision of Men's Work; Mr. Clinton Harris, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Division of, Publication; South- 
western Branch: Box 1020, Dallas 1, Texas; Rev. 
O. G. Henry, Director. 


Boarp oF Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 


Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 


Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assistant Secre- 
tary; Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


\ 


John S. Grant, Treasurer; Rev. John L. Fairly, 
D.D., Secretary of the Division of Religious Ed- 


Broyles, Jr., Chairman, North Avenue Presby- 3, 


terian Church, Atlanta, Georgia; Roy LeCraw, 
Campaign Director, P, O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia; Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer, Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Boarp oF CHURCH EXTENSION: Rev. Vernon S. 
Broyles, Jr., Th. D., Executive Secretary. 


Division oF Missions, 605 Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Charles H. 
Gibboney, Educational Secretary; Rev. Homer 
McMillan, D.D., General Secretary; Mr. G. B. 
Strickler, Treasurer. 
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Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 
Director. 


DIVISION OF DEFENSE SERVICE, Presbyterian 
Building, 6-8 North Sixth St., Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Virginia: Dr. Edward D. Grant, 
Treasurer. 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES AND RELIEF, 410 Urban 
Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade 
H. Boggs, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Bernard A. Mcllhany, D. D., Assistant to Execu- 
tive; Rev. William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 

BoarD oF EpucaTIoNn, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, Executive Secretary; Mr. 





THE GENERAL CoUNCIL, 324 Church St., Decatur, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., D.D., Secretary; 
Deedie-May Austin, Director of Presbyterian 
News Service. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL FOR LAY 
WorkKErRsS, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 22, 
Virginia: Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., 
President. 

TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND 
PRESBYTERIAN FounpaATION, INc., Commercial 
Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, 
President; George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 

HistoricaL Founpation, Montreat, North Car- 
olina: T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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Open Doors in Christian Service 





(Continued from page 123) 


uine interest in people, especially children, have 
signally contributed to the growth and success of 
the chapel program. 

This program is planned to meet the needs of 
the people in the community. It includes worship, 
study, fellowship, and counsel. No matter what 
the problem, an effort is made to be of help. Miss 
Russell’s activities may include taking a child to 
be vaccinated, visiting the jail, conferring with a 
welfare agency, or planning a funeral. 

Her regular work includes weekly club meetings 
for boys, girls, and mothers; Bible classes for all 
ages; and special classes for preschool children. 
When the children see Miss Russell drive down the 
little road leading to the chapel, they lose no time 
getting there to greet her. 

The most important day is Sunday. At 3 p. m., 


Miss Russell leads a worship service, and how the 
children love to sing! Then the Sunday-school 
classes are held. Once a month the pastor of the 
First Church, or a visiting minister, conducts a 
church service. These services are now held in a 
beautiful new chapel, which was dedicated on 
December 4, 1949. 

Each week over 100 children are reached, and 
through them their parents, with true Christian 
friendship. As a result a number have joined the 
Church and now claim Christ as Saviour and per- 
sonal Friend. 

In serving the people of Queen’s Alley, espe- 
cially the children, this graduate of the Assembly’s 
Training School has found a satisfying and re- 
warding service for One who loved little children 
and who said, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY «+ e« e 





Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 
Fellowship with Man 
and God 
Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 


MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
Clinton, S. C. 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, North Carolina 
A Standard Senior College for Women 
Well known for the quality of its training and 
the successful record of its graduates 
B.A., B.S. (Home Economics), and B.M. degrees 
Business course—Graduates in demand 
Policy: Sound educational training under Christian 
influence at moderate cost 
For catalogue and views write: 
MARSHALL S. WOODSON, President 








Accredited Co-educational 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
A Junior College in Western North Carolina 


Christian 


Terminal Courses: 
Medical Secretarial 
Hospital Bookkeeping 
Pre-nursing ' 
X-ray, Lab. technicians 


Two Years 
Liberal Arts Courses 
Toward 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 


A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
po 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(Fer high school girls) 
RICHARD ORME FLINN, JR., President ¢ Tuyrza S. Askew, Principal 
The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 


North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 














PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A Standard Junior College—Two years of high school 
Policies : Individual attention; home surroundings ; highly 
trained faculty; wholesome and constructive religious 
atmosphere. 


For information write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 





“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 




















MARCH, 1950 
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e e COLLEGE DIRECTORY (Continued) ¢ ° 





KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


(1) Competitive (3) Grant in Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 


Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, 





Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session, 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE 1949 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. ; 

Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


An Accredited Junior College (two years) 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic. work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 


Nearly a century of proved ability to meet current needs and retain 
the values of a liberal education that is Christian. 
Thoroughness in instruction—Friendliness on the campus 


Sound personal guidance 


Write for catalogue and information. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, jr., President 














THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 


Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBose, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 22, Virginia 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High school and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
Staunton, Virginia 
Established 1842 
A four-year liberal arts college for women. Small en- 


rollment anda strong faculty offer opportunities for sound 
learning and Christian living. 


Four $600 competitive scholarships 
available to freshmen this year. 








(centre College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 

ho’s Who! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
cation under Christian in- 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO 
WANT SUCCESS ...A Centre fluences. Write today for 
Diploma really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 
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For you... Au income for life 





INVESTIGATE 


HOME MISSION ANNOUITIES 


Such Annuities Offer: 


e A high rate of interest paid to the 
investor; 


e Security of the principal; 


e High degree of effectiveness in the 
use of the money involved. 








Write now for booklet! 


G. B. Strickler, Treasurer 

Missions Division, Board of Church Extension 
605 Henry Grady Building 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 














HAVE YOU - 


An Htour to Share 
with One Who Cares? 


ONE GREAT HOUR of SHARING 
will be —_— MARCH 12th 


We need to give—more tha r fellow Christians overse eed 
our s sift — nd may be = a ant us, in reasonably c ale es ble 
Amer , the vill to ng gener space so that the Chri 

tian fs ith overseas wi vill - ae rgirded and Christi — + leas 
lines will be he Id. bs hs iets ae March _ and share an hour 





with Him, so that y nay share with others His many sifts fi you. 


goals $600,000 - 600,000 Ibs. clothes 


as set by Program of Progress 
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FOR NEWS ABOUT THE NATIONAL NETWORK 
RADIO PROGRAMS POINTING TO THE 


One sti ead ms emring 


newspapers for 
= depict tin ng ea “Chir ch’s work 
1en or ask y 


r pasto 














YOU CAN BELIEVE - 


the need is still great 


DEPARTMENT OF 


OVERSEAS Relief - INTERCHURCH Ad 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 








